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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Mr. Truman Intervenes. A week of swift de- 
velopment in the automobile strike, marked by 
an offer from General Motors to open parts- and 
accessory-divisions to help competitors continue 
production, and by a union invitation to a group 
of prominent people to listen to the transcript of 
UAW-GM negotations, came to an unexpected 
climax when President Truman intervened on 
December 3. With the strike in its second week 
and GM apparently unwilling to continue nego- 
tiations, Mr. Truman announced that he was ap- 
pointing a fact-finding board to inquire into the 
dispute. Pending a report from the board, he 
asked the workers to return to their jobs and man- 
agement tu proceed energetically with full pro- 
duction. (The President appointed a similar board 
to deal with the dispute between the United Steel- 
workers of America and the United States Steel 
Corporation, and asked both sides to continue 
production.) Whether this Presidential appeal will 
result in a back-to-work movement among auto 
workers or prevent a strike at U. S. Steel is doubt- 
ful as we go to press. It is equally doubtful 
whether GM officials will submit the corporation’s 
books to the fact-finding committee, or the U. S. 
Steel Corporation will withdraw its refusal to en- 
gage in collective bargaining until afforded price 
relief by the Office of Price Administration. Final- 
ly, it is impossible to predict, in the event that 
the fact-finding boards do make recommenda- 
tions, that labor and management in the two in- 
dustries will abide by them. Elsewhere in these 
columns we approve Mr. Truman’s suggestion 
that Congress establish Federal fact-finding ma- 
chinery to deal with major industrial disputes. We 
are dubious, however, about the wisdom and man- 
ner of applying this formula at this stage in the 
GM case. 


Labor Balks. With no dissenting voice raised, 
labor leaders are bitterly critical both of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to Congress for legislation 
on industrial disputes and his intervention in the 
auto and steel controversies. Although we think 
their fears of the proposed legislation are greatly 
exaggerated, we understand their anger over the 
way in which Mr. Truman intervened in the auto 
and steel disputes. It seems to us that the Federal 
Government has placed labor leaders in an impos- 
sible situation. On the one hand, the President has 
said that industry “can afford substantial wage 
increases without asking for any increase of 


prices.” Labor leaders, therefore, if they are to 
retain their jobs, are compelled to demand sub- 
stantial wage increases and to strike if these are 
refused. On the other hand, Federal tax laws are 
unconsciously designed to encourage corporations 
to ignore strike threats and to sit out strikes when 
they are called. In the case of General Motors, for 
example, its net earnings for 1945 will scarcely be 
affected even if the strike should last the rest of 
the year. It all adds up to this: the Government 
has invited the unions to demand substantial pay 
increases, which, in view of management’s in- 
transigence, means strikes; and at the same time it 
has invited management to resist the strikes! In 
view of this cruel situation, union leaders cannot 
be expected to rejoice over President Truman’s 
“neutral” approach to the auto and steel disputes. 
They had a right to hope for more positive sup- 
port of wage and price policies which he himself 
has advocated. y 


The U.S. Expects Every Man... One need not 
share Major General Hurley’s political views, nor 
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approve entirely of his impetuous procedure, in 
order to agree with his basic contention before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: that his 
position in Chungking had become intolerable. 
According to General Hurley’s charges, certain 
of his subordinates in Chungking, as well as cer- 
tain career men at the Far Eastern Desk of our 
State Department, felt so strongly in support of 
the Chinese Communists that they did all in their 
power to sabotage the fulfilment of our commit- 
ments to Chiang Kai-shek, and to enlist America’s 
material aid on the “right” side. If the charges are 
true, they are indeed grievous. In prosaic offices 
no less than on the battlefield, the nation rightly 
expects that—where evil is not commanded— 
evesy man will do his duty, at least his primary 
duty, of loyal obedience to his superior officer. 
Dereliction here is not compensated for by “bril- 
liance” nor even by being “right” in matters of 
pure policy. Differences of opinion, even within 
the State Department, are human and healthy; 
but exotic loyalties that can enlist a man’s mind 
and will against a simple and primary obligation 
are best cultivated, if at all, outside the public 
service. 


Stalinist Tactic. For twenty-four hours, on De- 
cember 3, the National Maritime Union and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union went out on strike. They stopped 
work in protest against alleged delays and bung- 
ling in bringing GI’s home from Europe and 
Asia. While we do not believe that any of our 
readers were taken in by this outrageous stunt, it 
may be worth while to state the pertinent facts. 
Both these CIO unions are dominated by the 
Communist Party, and since the Daily Worker 
has been campaigning for weeks now to bring 
American soldiers home as speedily as possible, it 
was inevitable that sooner or later these two 
unions would get their orders to pitch in and help. 
The strike they staged was pure political propa- 
ganda designed to advance the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of Moscow and to confuse the American 
people. That was all there was to it. The disturb- 
ing element in these cheap maneuvers—cheap be- 
cause the men who called this strike are the same 
ones who chanted “The Yanks are not coming” 
during the Stalin-Hitler Pact and demanded a 
“second front” when the opening of a second 
front would have caused the needless deaths of 
thousands of American boys—is that very many 
workers seem indifferent to or ignorant of this 
Communist duplicity. In this matter of bringing 
the boys home there may be some excuse for the 
innocents, since the isolationist crowd is trumpet- 
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ing the same demand. Incidentally, the isolation- 
ists are generally pugnacious anti-Communists, 
and it is more than ordinarily confusing to see 
them playing Stalin’s imperialist game. The un- 
initiated might mistake them for “fellow-tray- 
elers.” 


Nationalization of French Banks. In an ex- 
traordinary session on December 2 the French 
Constituent Assembly voted 521 to 35 in favor of 
the bill nationalizing the Bank of France and four 
other major banks. Lesser institutions were delib- 
erately excluded and stockholders of the national- 
ized banks will be compensated with government 
bonds bearing two per cent interest. Members of 
the Republican Movement, while admitting 
“faults” in the bill as passed, went along with the 
Communists and Socialists in supporting it, since 
it seemed an expression of the country’s will. The 
banks nationalized are those major concerns which 
are in a position strongly to influence the national 
economy through their control of credit to large 
industrial undertakings. Lesser banks, not in so 
influential a position, remain in private hands. 
The action of the French Assembly must be 
judged on its merits. It is definitely not a universal 
denial of private property or a profession of So- 
cialism in the original Marxian sense. Rather it is 
an implementation of a practical political judg- 
ment to the effect that, in France at least, the day 
has come when control of basic sources of credit 
cannot safely be left in private hands. The na- 
tional economy is too dependent upon them and is 
therefore in a sense dominated by a private mo- 
nopoly. The French have substituted a public 
monopoly. They may be mistaken in their judg- 
ment as to the actual political necessity, but the 
action cannot be condemned as intrinsically un- 
just. 


Italy and America. The Italian Cabinet crisis 
occasioned by the fall of Ferruccio Parri’s six- 
party government was finally surmounted by the 
formation of another coalition government, head- 
ed this time by the Christian Democrat Alcide de 
Gasperi who was, and remains, Foreign Minister. 
Political analysts in assigning responsibility for 
the fall of the Parri government naturally follow 
their likes and dislikes. Those for whom Commu- 
nism is the impending evil explain that Moscow 
is averse to governmental stability 1) until Togli- 
atti and Grieco can give assurance that the organ- 
ization of the Party on local levels has reached 
the point where it can claim undisputed national 
leadership, 2) until the Western Allies accept the 
status quo in Eastern Europe. Everyone agrees 
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that permanent stability will not come to Italy 
until the Big Three begin to share some funda- 
mental views with regard to “freedom” and “de- 
mocracy” as opposed to slavery and tyranny. 
Meanwhile the United States could do much to 
influence an already well disposed people toward 
our peint of view by exercising much more wis- 
dom and justice and charity than we have hereto- 
fore shown. It is still within our competence. We 
can take immediate action to provide UNRRA 
appropriations; we can abrogate some of the un- 
necessary restrictions of the Allied Control Com- 
mission over Italian life; we can provide shipping 
facilities by which the generous gifts of South- 
American nations may be delivered to ktaly. If we 
act rationally, justly, promptly, we will outsmart 
any Politburo. If we do nothing but await an 
impossible stability, it will be finally to welcome 


an inevitable Communism. 


Doctors’ Health Plan. Meeting in Chicago on 
December 2, presidents of twenty-five medical 
societies drew up an alternative to President Tru- 
man’s national health program. Reports coming 
out of the meeting indicated that the doctors are 
worried lest “socialized” medicine be forced upon 
them. They are all the more concerned because 
at last they seem to realize that some sort of pre- 
payment plan for medical care is essential. Dr. 
Philip K. Gilman, president of the California 
Medical Association, after opposing Mr. Truman’s 
program as compulsory and “bureaucratic,” made 
the admission that “there is no longer any room 
for doubt about the necessity or wisdom of pro- 
viding pre-payment systems for meeting medical- 
care costs.” He then went on to say: “Today we 
are forced to do something—something aggres- 
sive.” We pity the poor doctors in their dilemma. 
They do not want compulsory health insurance 
and yet they find it difficult to produce a volun- 
tary plan of national proportions which will have 
the backing of all physicians and surgeons, as well 
as hospital authorities. Possibly the National 
Health Congress proposed by the delegates to the 
Chicago meeting will find a solution on a national 
scale for the pre-payment problem. Meanwhile 
the doctors should realize that the time for action 
on their part is running out. The voluntary plan 
on a State-wide basis, as proposed at Chicago, is 
rather disappointing to those who would prefer to 
see a voluntary solution, could it be made to work. 
If the doctors who adhere to the policy of the 
American Medical Association in opposing com- 
pulsory insurance expect to win the day, they 
must give up crying “wolf” and produce an all- 
inclusive, realistic, workable plan—and quickly. 


Rural Health. Indications of how seriously ex- 
isting health programs neglect the rural areas, in 
which so large a proportion of our population is 
born, may be found in the breakdown figures of 
Selective Service on rejection of male registrants. 
The number of registrants rejected was 38.9 per 
cent average for the United States. The figures 
varied according to the more or less rural nature 
of the States and had a direct correlation with 
the availability of doctors, nurses and dentists. 
The figures tell their own story. Group 1 (States 
under 30 per cent rural) had 35.2 per cent 
rejections; Group 2 (30-39 per cent rural) had 
34.2 per cent rejections; Group 3 (40-49 per cent 
rural) had 38.1 per cent rejections; Group 4 
(50-59 per cent rural) had 38.5 per cent re- 
jections; Group 5 (60-69 per cent rural) had 44.8 
per cent rejections; Group 6 (over 70 per cent 
rural) had 48.4 per cent. In these States were: 


Group Doctors per Nurses per Dentists per 
No. 10,000 10,000 10,000 
1 15.7 32.7 7.9 
2 11.8 22.1 6.2 
3 10.9 20.3 5.9 
4 9.6 16.7 4.7 
5 8.0 13.7 3.4 
6 7.0 10.4 2.5 


Group 1 includes six States; Group 2, four States; 
Group 3, ten States; Group 4, seven States; Group 
§, thirteen States, and Group 6, eight States. The 
need of equalization of health-care opportunity 
and service is evident. Too long have the ability 
of urban patients to pay and the attractions of 
city service been the determining factors. 


lowa Farm Bureau Defends Co-ops. Aware 
that the campaign against cooperatives is concen- 
trating on tax-exemption of patronage dividends 
(America, November 17, p. 170), the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation has made clear its position. 
Said the Federation at its Des Moines convention: 
The business transacted and the savings made for the 
member-patron owners of the cooperative are, of course, 
not taxable to the cooperative for the reason that such 
savings at all times belong to the patron and owner. 

On the other hand, business done by cooperatives 
with non-members is taxable, the same as with any 
corporation. We are firm in our stand that the estab- 
lished principle of tax exemption of member business 
done by the cooperatives be continued. 


Specifically the Federation recommended that the 
Iowa State legislature exempt Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration cooperative power plants and 
transmission lines from taxation. The clear stand 
taken by the convention is commendable. Such a 
firm position indicates that a not inconsiderable 
number of Farm Bureau members have no inten- 
tion of being bludgeoned into an alliance with 
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short-sighted business men unduly preoccupied 
with profits regardless of the farmer’s welfare. 
Another step forward would be the recognition 
by independent farmer-members of the Federa- 
tion that their organization has been too long in- 
fluenced by large commercial growers with views 
on profits differing little from those of the in- 
transigent persons who condemn the coopera- 
tives. 


And Now Princeton. Not far from the begin- 
ning of the inaugural address he delivered on 
October 19, 1869, as President of Harvard Col- 
lege, Charles W. Eliot laid down a first principle 
of his administrative policy. “The College there- 
fore proposes to persevere in its efforts to estab- 
lish, improve and extend the elective system.” The 
sinister influence of that proposal has cast a long 
shadow over both college and high-school educa- 
tion in the United States. Probably more than 
any other factor it was responsible for the “ease 
era” of the so-called Progressive education, when 
it was largely left to the student to decide whether 
he wanted to get an education or to pass four 
years in the synthetic excitement of campus ath- 
letics and social life. Educators who were keenly 
aware of the wretched situation were fooled into 
doing nothing about it by their confused notion 
of “freedom” in a democracy. Only during the 
leisure forced upon higher education by the war 
did the educators try to sort out their liberal con- 
fusions. We have had, as a consequence, first the 
Harvard, then the Yale and now the Princeton 
reorganization programs. Each notices and names 
the principle of electivism as the focus of infec- 
tion in the educational body. It is an expert diag- 
nosis. But instead of prescribing a cure they offer 
a palliative. Dr. Dodds of Princeton describes the 
palliative: ‘ta closer control over the selection of 
freshman courses.” But he adds in the same 
breath that “at no point in the new program is 
any particular course required.” Perhaps a pallia- 
tive is better than nothing, but talk about the 
“drastic revision of the elective system” at Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton makes sensational though 
grossly misleading headlines. 
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Relief Commitment Fulfilled. The Senate, by 
a voice vote on Dec. 5, passed the half-billion-dol- 
lar appropriation that completes our first contri- 
bution to UNRRA. The spectacle of the U. §. 
haggling over fulfilment of her pledged word has 
not been a heartening sight, but our word has 
been finally vindicated. The Senate is to be con- 
gratulated on having struck out various riders 
which would have further impeded passage of 
the appropriation and the functioning of relief, 
Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, UNRRA Director Gen- 
eral, has testified that at least two months elapse 
between the time funds are made available and 
the arrival of supplies in needy areas; further 
American relief, therefore, will arrive late, but 
sooner than if debates about freedom of the press, 
etc., in the receiving countries had held up this 
imperative step. Debate has already begun in the 
House on a second $1,350,000,000—our share in 
keeping UNRRA going through 1946. Once 
more, critics of UNRRA will attempt to saddle 
relief measures with all sorts of riders. It is to be 
hoped that these political objectives will once 
more be separated from the appropriation. Time 
is of the essence; it was crucially so with regard 
to the completion of our first pledge; it will still 
be critically so when the appropriation for 1946 
is needed. Worldwide freedom of the press is a 
noble objective; whether hungry people are to 
starve or not must not be made to hang upon it. 


Don’t Tell! What Mildred Pierce did, we do not 
know (not having seen the movie) ; and even if 
we did know, we are not supposed to tell. Thus 
the advertisements exhort us. This is the second 
hush-hush movie in our recent experience. We 
shall not reveal the secret of the other one, for the 
same reason that we are keeping the secret of Mil- 
dred Pierce. The producers and exhibitors of these 
film plays are obviously at the mercy of a dis- 
gruntled reviewer, or even of a disgruntled patron 
who is disgruntled enough to stand at the entrance 
of the theatre and reveal the great secret to people 
who are still gruntled. We are tempted to wonder 
whether Shakespeare’s Macbeth may not originally 
have been a play of this type. Macbeth, you will 
remember, hires two murderers to kill Banquo. 
But in the murder scene three turn up, the third 
neither speaking nor taking any part in the actual 
killing. Was it just Shakespeare himself, anticipat- 
ing Alfred Hitchcock by some three centuries; or 
was it Macbeth, come to check on his thugs? And 
if it was Macbeth, did the stage directions call for 
him to reveal his face for a moment? And did the 
playbills scream: “Don’t tell the secret of the 
Third Murderer”? 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


In this column, some weeks ago, I predicted that 
in the event of the failure of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference, the President would move 
swiftly. He has so moved. His proposals fol- 
lowed the general lines foreseen: if conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration fail, to set up fact-find- 
ing bodies, in situations which affect the public 
interest, with the added necessary corollary of a 
period during which no strike would be allowed. 

It was felt in the Administration that this pro- 
posal would-do several things. It would not deny 
the right of the workers to strike, but only post- 
pone a strike. It would safeguard the public in- 
terest. It would bring public opinion to bear on 
the situation, without government pressure. And 
it would not halt production unnecessarily. 

Hence it was a severe disappointment to the 
Administration that organized labor reacted so 
unfavorably and so quickly. For President Tru- 
man’s proposal was precisely what Mr. Reuther 
was calling for in the automobile strike, and the 
idea of fact-finding had been accepted in advance 
by many responsible labor leaders. These must 
have known at that time that such a proposal 
would also call for a truce while the fact-finding 
was going on. And there was the precedent, ac- 
cepted by the Railway Brotherhoods, of the Rail- 
way Mediation Act. 

Another thing which the Administration had 
in mind went unnoticed. It was that a moderate 
proposal, coming from the President with the 
backing of Secretary Schwellenbach, would 
smother the extreme, oppressive bills which have 
been introduced by labor-haters, and which might 
have an excellent chance of passing through a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
This position is now greatly jeopardized, it was 
felt, by Labor’s swift opposition. 

The fact is well known in Washington that 
revolt is brewing in the AFL against its present 
leadership, even in the all-powerful building- 
industry union. Many CIO unions are in no bet- 
ter shape. Meanwhile, the President is in an ex- 
cellent strategic position, not having to run for 
office for three years, and with lots of time to 
bring the public and labor rank-and-file around 
to his way of thinking on labor problems. 

There can be no doubt that Congress is in a 
mood to pass much more drastic legislation than 
that proposed by Mr. Truman. Hence it is thought 
that his own bill has an excellent chance of pass- 
ing, and that labor leaders may have to recede 
from their present line of no legislation at all. 

Wi_rrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


In an audience requested by a group of Jewish 
refugees from German concentration camps, who 
“wished the supreme honor of being able to thank 
the Holy Father personally for his generosity on 
their behalf during their persecution in the ter- 
rible Nazi-Fascist period,” Pope Pius XII declared 
that the Holy See “had never left any doubt that 
its teachings and its external actions did not, and 
could not, admit any of those false concepts which 
in the history of civilization will be remembered 
among the most deplorable and dishonorable trav- 
esties of human thought and feeling.” 

>» Father van Baal, Superior of the Java Mission 
of the Society of Jesus, has made public the fact 
that eight Jesuit missionaries in Java were killed 
early in November by Indonesian insurgents, and 
that nineteen others died during the war from 
torture and imprisonment by Japanese. There are 
200 Jesuit missionaries laboring in Java. 

> In reporting to his people on the results of a 
public appeal for Saint Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, Antigonish, which brought in a million dol- 
lars in donations and pledges, the Most Rev. James 
Morrison, Bishop of Antigonish, strongly urged 
that, in order that today’s subtle attacks on the 
cause of Christ may be met with Christian ideas, 
every Catholic in making a will should remember 
the educational institutions in the diocese, even 
though the bequest be a small one. 

> Msgr. John J. Bonner, Superintendent of Schools 
in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia since 1926, 
who died recently at the age of 55, was an out- 
standing figure in the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. He served as a member of its 
executive committee and as treasurer-general 
from 1930-1937. 

> Xavier University, New Orleans, the only Cath- 
olic college for Negroes in the United States, re- 
ports a current enrolment of 602 and a faculty 
of 65. At the latest Commencement exercises, 67, 
including 17 veterans, were graduated. Three 
squares of land adjoining the campus have been 
purchased to provide for postwar expansion, the 
first unit of which will be a new chapel for the 
students. 

> The American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion will convene for its twentieth annual meet- 
ing Dec. 27-28 in Milwaukee, under the patron- 
age of Archbishop Moses E. Kiley of Milwaukee. 
The general theme of the papers will be “The 
Philosophy of Democracy.” On the invitation of 
Archbishop John J. Glennon, the National Cath- 
olic Education Association will meet in St. Louis, 
April 23-25, 1946. A. P. F. 
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AMERICA’S 
HOUSING STORY 
JOHN CARSON 


There is no room in the inns on Fifth Avenues 
and on Main Streets. There is very little shelter 
for returning war veterans. There are no homes 
or apartments for the newlyweds who have been 
living with fathers and mothers. The country is 
in need of more than a million homes, immedi- 
ately. The country needs 12.6 million homes in 
the next ten years, according to estimates of the 
National Housing Agency; and even if that goal 
were realized there would still be a minimum of 
3.5 million substandard houses or slums remaining 
to shame that part of America whose soul is not 
dead. 

That is America and its housing problem, as 
Congress begins its work on what is called a “com- 
prehensive housing bill.” The bill is known off- 
cially as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

Housing could mean homes and families and 
peace and harmony if the United States had be- 
gun to solve its most important problem, the 
problem of wholesome living. We might even 
become nostalgic and think of “the old family 
home.” We might even be concerned that the 
house should express the personality of the family 
which wore it. We might even be interested in 
the effect of the house, or home, on community 
and national solidarity. But to a large part of our 
people housing means only shelter. Housing means 
jobs and employment. Housing means partial suc- 
cess or failure in the struggle towards economic 
recovery. Housing means, above anything else, 
something in the form of shelter which can be 
sold quickly at a profit. 

The end result of our housing experiences and 
of the associated construction industry was ap- 
praised a few years ago by the Government. The 
appraisers saw a “haphazard grouping of small, 
independent units, lacking capital and established 
upon traditions, customs and restraints of one 
kind or another that are difficult to break.” Raw 
materials were controlled by an “inflexible pricing 
system” and groups of little economic estates or 
kingdoms or monopolies. Labor was organized 
into many little craft kingdoms, which often were 
at war. Investment funds were frozen in large 
degree because consumers could not afford to buy 
and pay for the houses they needed. The “lack of 
planning of city facilities can create slums faster 
than Federal subsidies can demolish them,” the 
Government reported. 

The United States Senate has a Postwar Plan- 
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ning Committee which studied the housing prob- 
lem. Scores of witnesses testified and millions of 
words were printed. Some of the witnesses dis- 
cussed the social values involved in housing; but 
the witnesses who were most dominant and who 
were listened to talked about “the free flow of 
capital,” and “adequate returns on investment,” 
and “free enterprise and its accomplishments.” 
Because this dominant interest was an economic 
interest, let us look at some statistics. These refer 
to pre-war conditions but they provide a standard 
subject to modification by postwar factors. 

Capital needed.—One million homes would in- 
volve an investment of four billions of dollars at 
an average cost of $4,000 for a housing unit. 

Industrial recovery.—Almost one-fifth of dl 
the freight tonnage in pre-war days flowed out of 
the construction industry and provided from 11 
to 12 per cent of all railroad employment. 

Employment.—At the peak, about 2.4 million 
wage-earners were directly employed by the in- 
dustry, and in the depression years only about a 
million were employed. In this industry and re- 
lated industries, four to five million pre-war wage- 
earners were employed, and constituted about 5 
per cent of the total non-agricultural labor force 
of the country. 

Wealth produced.—The construction industry 
accounted for about $12 billion of our total na- 
tional production in one pre-war year (1927)— 
a total which dropped quickly to about $3 billion 
in 1933. 

Consumer barriers.—Only about 9 per cent of 
our families could pay $60 a month towards buy- 
ing a home. About 8.5 million of our families had 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year and an addi- 
tional 5.3 million families had incomes of $1,000 
to $1,500. Ninety per cent of our families earned 
less than $3,000 a year; 76 per cent less than 
$2,000 and 37 per cent less than $1,000. 

Ownership.—Only about 19 per cent of our 
families owned their homes, about 40 per cent 
being owners and partial owners and 60 per cent 
renters. 

Social costs of slums and sub-slums.—The tax 
revenues, in several studies made, were far less 
than the expenditures of society in protecting and 
maintaining the slums. 

Economic disorder.—At one time there were 
75 varieties of brick, which were finally reduced 
to 2; there were 1,114 varieties of brass lavatory- 
and sink-traps, which were reduced to 76; there 
were 1,200 sizes of slate roofing, which were re- 
duced to 300. There were agreements between 
building-supply manufacturers and labor organ- 
izations which denied a newly arrived manufac- 
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turer the right to produce a colored bathtub. 
There were and are obsolete building codes and 
labor agreements outlawing advances or improve- 
ments in the construction industry. 

Memories of the housing stories of the last post- 
war period should be made to haunt us and warn 
us of shadows already developing ahead. Houses 
were then built hurriedly “to sell” to frantic 
fathers and mothers. Houses were built, for ex- 
ample, at an average cost of $6,000 and sold for 
$10,000. The first mortgage was for $6,000 and 
the interest rate was 6 per cent. The second mort- 
gage was sold to speculators, often to bank ofh- 
cials who organized an investment corporation in 
“a room upstairs.” (The banks could not buy a 
second mortgage.) The second mortgage would 
be for $3,000 or $3,500 and would bear interest 
rates of 8 per cent and upward on the face value. 
But the building contractors would sell the sec- 
ond mortgage at a discount of 50 per cent, and 
the actual interest rate would be 16 per cent and 
upward. House buyers, in large numbers, invested 
years of savings in a “down payment” and then 
sacrificed health and dignity in their struggle to 
escape from mortgage foreclosures. 

These experiences are recalled now, because 
now the stories of inflated prices are worrying 
Government officials. For example, the GI Bill of 
Rights guaranteed to returning veterans a loan 
of $2,000 to buy a house. The loan constitutes a 
20-per-cent “down payment” on a house priced 
at $10,000. The veteran might get an 80-per-cent 
insured mortgage through the Federal Housing 
Administration, but FHA can only insure “real 
values” and FHA is afraid of the “water” in the 
prices asked. But the veterans need houses and the 
dealers are interested in getting the largest profit 
possible in a situation which creates a market for 
them. 

The general picture as Congress begins its labor 
may be sketched quickly. Millions of families are 
in need of new housing units. The national econ- 
omy is in desperate need of a healthy construc- 
tion industry if we are to have full employment 
and if the Government is to continue solvent. 
Tremendous investment funds are seeking outlets. 
The wage-earners are ready. But the old barriers 
to progress remain. Consumers cannot buy and 
pay for the houses they need. The building indus- 
try wants profits, the investment industry wants 
a high wage for its money. The building-supply 
industry is tightly organized, as is also the labor 
supply. 

Let us see what Congress proposes to do. 

(A second article by Mr. Carson will 


appear next week.) 


MEN WITHOUT 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


Few people within the United Nations are as yet 
aware of the tragedy caused in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe by the population shifts initiated by 
Russia and her satellites, and sanctioned by the 
Potsdam conference. The London monthly, Peo- 
ple and Freedom, in its comments on these devel- 
opments (issue of July-August) quotes the words 
of the prophet Ezekiel, who cried: “Take away 
our hearts of stone and give us hearts of flesh.” 

A large part of the problem is caused by the 
shift of Poland’s boundaries from the east to the 
west. It is said that, as a result of this change, the 
Poland of the future will be at least as strong as 
the Poland of the past. Let us recall, however, the 
inhuman suffering which this process entails for 
so many of Poland’s people. Of the more than a 
million Poles removed to Siberia in 1939-40 little 
has been heard recently; apparently they are with- 
out any form of diplomatic protection. Now it is 
reported that from three to four million Poles re- 
siding east of the Curzon line are to be “returned 
to Poland.” Few of them will regard this as any- 
thing but an expulsion from homes in which their 
families have lived for centuries. 

More numerous yet, and threatened with a 
more dire fate, are the Germans living east of the 
Oder and Neisse rivers, as well as in Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary and the Balkans. The peace- 
time population of eastern Germany alone (in- 
cluding, for the purposes of this discussion, the 
Memel district, Dantzig and Stettin), had been 
about eleven million. The number of those who 
might, at a generous estimate, be considered Slav 
and therefore be permitted to stay is less than one 
million. Four million had already fled before the 
advance of the Russian armies; if this simplified 
the task of depriving them of their homes, it did 
so in the same sense as the flight of Belgians and 
French before the German armies in 1940 facili- 
tated the taking of their homes by the Germans. 
At any rate, nearly ten million people in this area 
alone are losing all they owned. 

The announcement of the decisions of the Pots- 
dam conference dealt with this matter in euphe- 
mistic terms. The three governments “recognize 
that the transfer . . . will have to be undertaken. 
They agree that any transfers that take place 
should be effected in an orderly and humane man- 
ner.” Mr. Churchill, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on August 16, expressed himself more 
realistically when he said: 
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I am particularly concerned with reports reaching us 
of conditions under which the expulsion and exodus of 
Germans from new Poland has been carried out. . . 
Enormous numbers are unaccounted for. Where have 
they gone, and what is their fate? .. . Guarded accounts 
of what has happened, what is happening, have filtered 
through, but it is not impossible that tragedy upon a 
prodigious scale is imposing itself behind the iron cur- 
tain which at present divides Europe in twain. 


Further details have been given by Mr. Raymond 
Daniell (New York Times, July 29) : “The popu- 
lation of Gérlitz (numbering some 90,000), ac- 
cording to report, received two hours notice on 
June 21 to pack up and clear out. . . . Thousands 
of refugees are said to be foraging the countryside 
east of the Oder for food, and sleeping in the open 
at night.” Mr. Russell Hill reported (New York 
Herald Tribune, August 1): “Probably the most 
dramatic operation has been the evacuation of the 
entire city of Breslau, with a pre-war population 
of over 600,000.” The same writer added: “Some 
eight million are still jamming the roads or seek- 
ing temporary shelter in the cities or in the coun- 
tryside.” Red Army commanders have forbidden 
refugees—consisting almost entirely of women, 
children and old men, the younger men being 
held as prisoners of war, or shipped off to Russia 
for forced labor—to enter Berlin, but “between 
20,000 and 30,000 pass through the capital every 
day... . They are given a liter of soup and a hun- 
dred grams (about three and a half ounces) of 
bread. In the morning they are sent into the coun- 
try.” Appallingly high figures are given of the 
mortality among these refugees. 

Who is to benefit from all this misery? For the 
time being, once prosperous provinces are being 
turned into a semi-desert. In the Breslau region, 
for example, spring sowing was less than 40 per 
cent of what it had been last year; how much of 
the harvest is being gathered is not known. The 
Russians have asked their western Allies to import 
food for Berlin; in the past the agricultural sur- 
plus of eastern Germany not only took care of 
Berlin, but of much of central and western Ger- 
many besides. 

Nor are the prospects for resettlement encour- 
aging. It was reported that the Warsaw radio an- 
nounces daily that people desirous of bettering 
their positions should register with the coloniza- 
tion office, and go west immediately. According 
to the Manchester Guardian (weekly edition of 
July 7) it was stated that no more than half a 
million Poles had left by that time. Minister 
Ochab admitted that the procedure was “at first 
inevitably hasty and chaotic,” apparently follow- 
ing the lines of “first come, first served.” Later 
reports indicate that genuine Polish peasants and 
farm workers are reluctant to go. Instead, there 
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have been adventurers who would go into a de. | 


serted town or village, have a farm or a shop as- 
signed to themselves, load as much furniture and 


tools into their wagons as possible, and then go | 


home and try to dispose of the loot. (For a graphic 
description, see the St. Joseph’s Blatt of August 
6.) At times, legitimate Polish inhabitants of thes 
regions have been victims of these adventurers. 
In pre-war Czecho-Slovakia there lived 3,250,- 
000 German-speaking people, in Hungary 500,- 
000, in Rumania 900,000 and in Yugoslavia 1,- 
000,000. The ancestors of most of these people 
had been established there long before the fist 
white man reached the territory of the United 
States; all of these groups look back upon a his- 


tory of several centuries. When, in Rumania, the | 


Red Army removed the Germans to Russia, the 
government of General Radescu, weak as it was, 
gathered enough courage to protest against the 
impairment of Rumania’s economic structure 
caused thereby. This was one of the reasons why 
Radescu was replaced by the Communist Groza. 
Nor were the Hungarian authorities asked 
whether they approved the removal of their Ger- 
man minority. From Tito in Yugoslavia no pro- 
tests, of course, were to be expected. 

What is being learned about conditions in 
Czecho-Slovakia is particularly disappointing for 
those of us who before and during the Munich 
conference defended the territorial integrity of 
that country, as well as the government of Dr. 
Benes. The vast majority of the Sudeten-Germans 
(former Austrians, who were never part of Ger- 
many except as a result of the Munich conference, 
which did not trouble to ask them about their 


opinions) and of the half-million Hungarians are | 


eet 


to be expelled. The few who may be allowed to | 


remain will have to accept complete denational- 
ization. The expropriation of the Germans and 
Hungarians has already taken place, and expul- 
sions have begun. In the zone occupied by Ameri- 
can troops a temporary halt seems to have oc- 
curred; from the Russian-occupied zone men 
capable of working were sent to Russia for forced 
labor. Of those who remain many are in concen- 
tration camps; the rest have to wear distinctive 
badges, and are subjected to the same meticulous 
mistreatment which the Nazis meted out to the 
Jews. 

What shall we do? First, let our people know 
the truth. Some twelve million Germans have al- 
ready been expelled. Thousands are dying by the 
roadside every week, and when winter comes this 
will be the case every day, unless effective coun- 
ter-measures are taken immediately. The people 
concerned number more than three times the 
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total population of Ireland, and twice the popu- 
lation of Austria. 

Knowledge of the truth will have to be fol- 
lowed by the adoption of a policy. Strange advice 
is being offered us toward that end. “Pertinax,” 
in his column of August 28 (here quoted from 
the Chicago Sum) concludes: “The men who ap- 
proved those frontiers must have realized that 
they connoted the enforcement of a harsh peace 
on the German nation. Either within the next 30 
years or so, the German nation will be reduced to 
some forty million people by the operation of a 
very low birthrate, the outcome of the new politi- 
cal and economic conditions, or it will surge back 
with a vengeance.” We may well leave “Pertinax” 
alone with his false dilemma, and just consider the 
fact that some people do want to reduce the Ger- 
man population by close to thirty million. (To 
the Germans in pre-1939 Germany the various 
minority groups must, of course, be added.) Such 
advisers may be tempted to be satisfied with a do- 
nothing policy towards the refugees, a policy un- 
der which hunger, cold and disease might soon 
accomplish the end desired. Conditions as they 
now are in Berlin recently caused the Protestant 
Bishop of that city, Dr. Dibelius, to say that if 
the current acceleration of the death rate were to 
continue, the last German in Europe would be 
buried within 40 years. 

If we want to avoid a policy which would pro- 
duce results more than comparable to the horrors 
of the concentration camps—and General Eisen- 
hower has told us that this is a realistic prospect— 
two roads are open to us. First, the present diplo- 
matic offensive of the State Department might be 
extended from the Balkans to eastern Germany. 
At least part of the refugees could be returned to 
their homes. If nothing is done, or can be done, 
along these lines, let us remember how grievously 
an already disastrous situation is being aggravated 
by the intended ‘‘de-industrialization” of Ger- 
many. Saxony, for example, had a population of 
five million when its many industries were fully 
operating and its cities intact. Bombed out, it is 
now crammed with ten million people, and a vital 
part of its industries is to be destroyed. Some of 
the refugees may be shifted westwards, but they 
will have to face the same dilemma: more persons 
are to be supported in fewer occupations, all of 
them subject to rigorous restrictions. 

The authors of this policy should tell us what 
they expect to become of its victims. The United 
States is the country in which the rights of man 
were first proclaimed. Its citizens have the right 
to know how far the process of depriving men of 
the rights of man is to be carried. 


A MOTHER LOOKS AT 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 
ETHEL T. CROSBY 


What our lawmakers see fit to do regarding the 
bill for Compulsory Postwar Military Training, 
which is already being prepared, is of vital in- 
terest and importance to me, and to all other con- 
scientious, thinking American mothers. We are 
not in favor of any plan proposing a year’s mili- 
tary training for the youth of this nation. 

In his recent address, which was printed on the 
front page of every newspaper in this country, 
General Marshall, Commanding General of the 
United States Armies, again brought into the fore- 
ground this controversy, which has been more or 
less dormant since the first quick days of peace. 
The General has seen fit to make his plea, strong- 
ly, for compulsory military training, “in one un- 
broken year,” for the young men of our nation 
who have thus far been fortunate enough to 
escape the blight of war. To this plea President 
Truman has added unqualified and forceful ap- 
proval. 

It is important that we do not let this happen. 
It is not necessary to our “Preparedness Program” 
to make every boy into a soldier. It is far more 
important that we see to it that this crop of nor- 
mal growing men is educated and trained, morally 
and scientifically, not only for their own good, 
but ultimately for the good of the country. 

Undoubtedly, to assure our position in the 
world today we need a larger standing army, and 
we need a military training program—for those 
who desire it, and for those who wish to make the 
army a career. But to make it compulsory for all 
youth is not only unnecessary but foolish, and 
would do more harm than it could justify. 

Training for war while their bodies are young 
and fit, and while they have the energy and drive 
of youth, will not make them good soldiers several 
years later when they have become wage-earners 
with families. At eighteen, a young man could 
easily be developed into a good school or college 
athlete. At thirty, a dozen years later, the same 
young man has more than likely developed one or 
more physical ailments: heart trouble, failing eye- 
sight, high blood pressure or any one of a hundred 
other signs of the slowing-down of the human 
body; or perhaps he has been injured or disabled 
by accident. The very much publicized thousands 
who were rejected in this war because of physical 
disability, and the much higher percentage of 
physical rejections of those in the thirty- to forty- 
year age bracket, reveal that training of all eight- 
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een-year-olds would not ensure a larger army in 
the next war. And the cost of training young men 
physically fit who would not be acceptable for 
military service ten years later would be too high. 

For those who remained in good health, if war 
did come after several years had elapsed, of what 
value would be their year of youthful training? 
They could not be given a uniform and gun and 
sent instantly into battle. They would have to have 
a course of retraining, and it would most likely be 
one similar to the thirteen-weeks’ program given 
in this war to change civilians into soldiers. 

When considering a large-scale, yearly, military- 
training plan, among other things to remember 
are the changes and improvements which are 
bound to take place. With the passing of years, 
guns and machines and equipment will be out- 
moded; the Army will have changed and im- 
proved its methods; new rules and regulations will 
have superseded the present ones. A military or- 
ganization, more than any other, has to keep mov- 
ing ahead, developing, changing. It cannot afford 
to be outdated. So our soldier back into the ranks 
after a lapse of years will find that his army 
knowledge needs a great deal of brushing up; that 
he has forgotten his map-reading course entirely, 
that he does not remember the minor calculations 
necessary to fire properly any of the weapons with 
which he was trained. It is natural to forget learn- 
ing which is not put to use in daily life. He will 
find that his older, stiffer muscles will need many 
weeks to become reaccustomed to the rigors of 
basic military training. With these drawbacks, it 
does not seem that the nation would gain much 
from the year of training; never would it justify 
what it would cost the taxpayer for salaries to 
increased military personnel, both officers and 
trainees—to say nothing of transportation, equip- 
ment for training and other necessities. 

Let us look at the training program itself. One 
year is the time which the military planners hold 
as necessary to train a man for the peacetime army 
—but it is a well known fact that men have been 
sent overseas into combat areas in this war after 
only thirteen weeks of training. The average civil- 
ian soldier of this war has spent only two days of 
training-time actually shooting a gun on the fir- 
ing range. Consider that he has been sent into 
battle with the skill derived from only two days’ 
practice firing. Would a peacetime civilian need 
more to fit him for his inactive role as a soldier 
in reserve? It does not seem reasonable that the 
same training that prepared our men for actual 
battle a short few months ago is not now consid- 
ered sufficient to familiarize a peacetime civilian 
with a tentative military responsibility. 
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Look back at the Selective Service Training 
given while this country enjoyed a precarious 
peace. In that year of planned training the selec- 
tees, men over twenty-one years of age, learned to 
march in order and fire a gun; they learned Army 
discipline, its rules and regulations; then they 
specialized according to their branch of service. 
Some learned to build bridges and roads, some to 
mend shoes; some became cooks or bakers; they 
learned wireless, or how to keep records. (This 
is good, but not exceptional, since civilians learn 
and do the same things every day to earn a liv- 
ing.) The selectees also went on bivouac, and 
took part in large-scale maneuvers. They cleared 
camp sites, and in some cases built the camp itself. 
But with all that, in that uneasy year before we 
went to war, there was not enough to keep the 
trainees occupied. 

With war breaking on every side, when there 
was a desperate and imminent need for military 
preparedness and the army had the compulsory 
trainees in their camps and the opportunity to 
carry out this program they are now so strongly 
advocating, wasn’t that the time to demonstrate 
its effectiveness? The army program failed to fill 
the days of that critical year with constructive 
training. All that year the men were given 
lengthy and frequent furloughs (30 days a year 
was the maximum allowed each man) ; they were 
given an unlimited number of week-end and 
three-day passes (which are not deductible from 
the official 30-day furlough time) ; there were no 
duties scheduled for Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. The year of Selective Service training 
was poorly planned. It confused the men by al- 
lowing too much idleness and inflicting too much 
needless labor. Hours were spent policing the 
area, picking up matches, cigarette butts, scraps 
of paper, bits of string; hours were spent raking 
the grounds, digging ditches; afternoon athletic 
programs were provided, mainly to keep the men 
busy during duty hours. More than anything 
else, the year of Selective Service training proved 
that basic military training does not require or 
deserve an “unbroken year” of a man’s life. If, 
under actual wartime conditions, a_ thirteen- 
weeks’ course of training could be substituted, 
there is no sound basis for General Marshall's 
emphasis on the one-year program. 

Instead, if we must have our boys trained— 
and popular opinion seems to be that we must— 
then let us have a constructive, well planned 
program in which the boy will be shown the 
fundamentals of the army—how to handle him- 
self, how to shoot and salute, how to march, the 
methods of discipline. But let it be done by 4 
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short, unified method, and let it be done in the 
schools where we send our boys to be educated 
and otherwise prepared for life. 

I myself do not want my son at eighteen to 
be away in an army camp, unless there is a na- 
tional emergency and it is unavoidable. I want 
him, in peacetime, under the influence and guid- 
ance of my home, or in a school of my selection. 
I want him to be able to choose his companions 
from among boys with a similar up-bringing. 
I am not anti-social or class-conscious; I am just 
an ordinary American, but I am trying in every 
way I know to raise my son to be a fine man with 
high ideals. I do not care that he be a great man, 
but I want him to be honest and courageous and 
worthy of my faith in him. I want him to have 
a clean mind and honest emotions. I do not want 
him at eighteen to learn, as is part of the Army 
training, the correct procedure for avoiding con- 
tamination when having illicit sex relations. I 
want him to respect himself and to look to mar- 
riage for the natural fulfilment of his desires. 

If the youth of this nation must be trained, let 
it be done by teachers competent and worthy to 
instruct boys, who at this age are so impression- 
able and so easily influenced for good or bad. If 
they need training, let it be carried on in con- 
junction with their education, utilizing after- 
school hours or incorporating it in the physical- 
training system now established in our high 
schools. It could be given during the ten-week 
summer recess from school. Enthusiastic young 
minds and bodies can be taught a great deal in the 
course of one or two summers. But the impor- 
tant thing is that these boys can and should be 
trained locally. Let them drill on the high-school 
football field, or in the stadium, or in the local 
armory. It would not be necessary for a personal 
representative of the military to instruct our 
young men. The instructors could be veterans 
of this war, or professional teachers, or anyone 
involved in YMCA or boys’ work. During the 
year of training given to Selective Service men 
before the war, the bulk of classroom and field in- 
struction was given by civilian trainees who had 
rapidly risen to the rank of sergeants and whose 
knowledge of their subject was derived by avidly 
reading the Army manuals the night prior to their 
scheduled lecture or demonstration. It should 
not be difficult to find instructors as well qualified 
in any village or town. 

There are so many workable and practical al- 
ternatives for this proposed year of military 
training that it would not be fair to our sons if 
we did not attempt to prevent unnecessary ex- 
penditure of a year of their all-important youth. 


THE FIRST NEWMAN CLUB 


GERALD KERNAN 


It was a quiet night as I came out of one of Phila- 
delphia’s quiet, old hotels onto Chestnut Street, 
just below Rittenhouse Square. The old street was 
serene and content, swathed in its gentility. No 
bustle, no ostentation, no bad form. The fact 
that it was an artery of history, that great events 
had begun here and spread their influences to the 
wide world, seemed not to impress the street. 

As I walked towards the street-car that would 
take me home, I thought: this is a little too pat. 
For during the past three hours, I had been in- 
terviewing Dr. Joseph Walsh and listening to him 
tell of the founding and early years of the first 
Newman Club. It was a story of modest, almost 
casual beginnings. In the influence that the move- 
ment has had, it was like a stone dropped into still 
water and setting up ever-widening circles. 

Dr. Walsh greeted me, as I stepped off the ele- 
vator, with just a hint of that formal courtesy 
of an earlier and more leisured generation. 

“It is good to be reminded of those early days 
of the Newman Club. Yes, it was while I was a 
medical student at the University of Pennsylvania 
that we founded it. You see, there were a number 
of Catholic students at Penn in those days for 
whom no special religious provision was made. 
Many of us knew one another as Catholics because 
we saw one another at Mass at Saint James, in 
which parish the University is located. Yet we 
suspected that there were a number of Catholics 
at the University who dropped all practice of 
their religion when they left home to come there. 

“But there was one young medical student from 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Timothy L. Harrington, 
who was determined that something should be 
done about it. Tim has been practising for many 
years now in Milwaukee. Well, Tim was a good, 
pious Catholic, strong in the Faith. And he wasn’t 
at all bashful in letting people know about his 
religion, either. One day he dropped into the 
rooms of my brother Jim and myself [‘Jim’ is Dr. 
James J. Walsh, later of New York, the late well 
known psychiatrist, writer on pastoral medicine 
and historian]. 

“Harrington talked to Jim and myself about 
the necessity for some sort of a public organiza- 
tion at the University to which all Catholics could 
and should belong. We agreed in thinking that if 
the Catholic students got to know one another 
better there would be a great deal of mutual sup- 
port in the practice of their religious duties. 

“Talking these problems over in our rooms, we 
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determined that an organization should be found- 
ed to try to remedy them. This talk occurred in 
the spring of 1894 and, while nothing definite was 
done that afternoon, I think that it is true to say 
that the first Newman Club had its origins then 
and there. For shortly thereafter we gathered to- 
gether a group to form the organization on which 
we had agreed. This first organizational meeting 
was held on a Sunday afternoon in the rooms of 
Peter O'Donnell, a dental student [now of 
Wilkes-Barre] and Michael O’Brien, a medical 
student [at present of Allegheny, near Pitts- 
burgh]. About fifteen Catholic medical and den- 
tal students were present. I suppose that the ex- 
clusively professional character of the founding 
group was due to the fact that our acquaintances 
were naturally almost all confined to the profes- 
sional schools in which we were studying. 

“One of the things, however, that was not clear 
at that first meeting was what we should call the 
organization. After much debate, the name of 
Newman Club was decided upon, for, of course, 
Newman had died only a few years previously and 
the significance of the name would be plain to 
everyone. 

“At that first meeting, Timothy L. Harring- 
ton was elected President, my brother Jim was 
elected Vice-President; I, Secretary; and John J. 
Gilbride, Treasurer. All later became medical doc- 
tors. 

““We were indeed fortunate that our pastor was 
Msgr. Garvey, the rector of Saint James. He kind- 
ly consented to be our quasi-Chaplain but, with 
great understanding and delicacy, insisted that we 
work out our own schemes. The club was to be 
really a student organization. 

“One of the first things we did was to hire a 
room over Kirby’s old drugstore at 33rd and 
Woodland. There, at our weekly meetings, we had 
someone to address us—not necessarily on a reli- 
gious topic, but on anything we would find inter- 
esting. The first four speakers were medical doc- 
tors. Not surprising, since we were still almost all 
medical students. One of the early speakers was 
Dr. William Hughes, who went as physician with 
Perry on his first expedition to the North Pole. 
These talks were really just for the purpose of get- 
ting the Catholics to come to the meetings. 

“After going along quietly for while, we de- 
cided that it was time to bring the Newman Club 
to the attention of the University as a whole. For 
this purpose we gave, during that same spring of 
1894, a reception to Archbishop Ryan, then the 
Ordinary of Philadelphia. For the reception we 
hired a large hall at 14th and Ludlow. This was 
made possible by the assistance of many zealous 
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Catholic women in Philadelphia. It was at this 
reception to Archbishop Ryan that we received 
official recognition and standing from the Uni- 
versity. For the Archbishop was introduced by 
Dr. William Pepper, then Provost of the Univer- 
sity. In his introduction, Dr. Pepper gave a bril- 
liant resumé of Newman’s life. This occasion did 
the fledgling Newman Club a great deal of good. 
For not only did it put the approval of the Church 
on our endeavor, but Dr. Pepper’s appearance 
gave the official sanction of the University. Dr. 
Pepper, incidentally, was one of the three or four 
greatest men Philadelphia has ever had. 

“In the following year, 1895, the Newman 
Club sponsored a public lecture by Bishop John J. 
Keane of Wheeling, West Virginia, at that time 
the outstanding orator of the Hierarchy. For this 
event we wanted to use the University of Penn- 
sylvania chapel. Naturally, as you can imagine, 
some difficulty was anticipated. But a committtee 
went to Dr. Fullerton, professor of Philosophy 
and an Episcopalian Minister, who had charge of 
the chapel. Dr. Fullerton said that the chapel had 
been founded to expose Romanism, and since he 
knew of no better way to expose Romanism than 
to have Bishop Keane speak there, he was delighted 
to let us use it. When Bishop Keane delivered his 
lecture, Dr. Fullerton came out and brought a 
large crowd with him. 

“When the original founders finished their 
studies at the University, leadership in the New- 
man Club was taken over by Michael Francis 
Doyle and John J. Sullivan, both of whom later 
became very eminent lawyers and are now still 
happily active in Philadelphia. In 1899-1900 the 
Club expanded greatly and climaxed its year by a 
reception to Cardinal Gibbons in the Archeologi- 
cal Museum. Once again it was the same group of 
zealous ladies who made the event possible. In 
1901-1902 the number of Newman Clubs 
throughout the country had grown to about 
twenty, and the Bishops began to appoint regular 
Chaplains for them. 

“No, no trouble at all! I insist on accompany- 
ing you to the elevator. I’m not as spry as I was, 
otherwise I’d go down with you. It’s been pleasant 
to talk about the old days.” 

As I walked down the quiet street, I reflected 
on how unobtrusively began a movement but a 
short generation ago, which now numbers three 
hundred and seven clubs in non-Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning in this country, with a 
membership of about fifty thousand; and with 
similar clubs in about six foreign countries. I 
thought of Bethlehem. It was very quiet that 
night, too—except for the voices of a few angels. 














SCIENCE NOTES 


Ten years of fruitful scientific research are re- 
called in the eighth and latest number of Ricerche 
Spettroscopiche, a scientific periodical published 
by the Astrophysical Laboratory of the Vatican 
Observatory at Castel Gandolfo. That period be- 
gan in 1934 when, after several years of work and 
with Papal funds, Father Aloysius Gatterer, S.J., 
Director of the Laboratory, finally succeeded in 
equipping this pontifical institute with the finest 
ultra-modern optical and photographic apparatus 
for the physical and chemical analysis of me- 
teorites. The Vatican Observatory has a fine col- 
lection of these stony or metallic bodies, which 
fall from the skies unnoticed by day or as “falling 
stars” by night. 

The very first experiments of Father Gatterer 
showed the peculiar difficulties inherent in the 
analysis of meteorites. The usual procedure in- 
volves passing an electric arc or spark-discharge 
through a sample of the meteorite. When the light 
thus produced is allowed to pass through one or 
more glass or quartz prisms of a spectroscope or 
spectrograph, it is analyzed or separated into its 
component colors. Each vaporized chemical ele- 
ment present in the incandescent sample will emit 
its own characteristic spectrum in a complicated 
pattern of lines visible in a viewing spectroscope 
and capable of being photographed by a suitable 
spectrograph. Iron, however, can be made to emit 
thousands of spectral lines, and iron is always a 
conspicuous part of both stony and metallic me- 
teorites. The great abundance of iron lines makes 
it difficult to identify weaker components of the 
spectrum which are due to the presence of other 
elements in the meteorite being studied. 

Since no convenient chart was available for 
rapid and positive identification of the iron lines, 
Father Gatterer and his Jesuit collaborators de- 
cided to photograph the electric spark and arc 
spectra of iron, using all three different exposures 
to record lines of various intensity in all parts of 
the spectrum. The results were published in 1935 
in two large photographic atlases. Thirty-four 
photographic plates present the entire iron spec- 
trum, with the principal iron lines and their cor- 
responding wave lengths clearly marked. Two 
years later a similar atlas was published for 30 
other chemical elements which occur generally as 
impurities in terrestial or cosmic iron. Last year 
another atlas completed the same work for 18 
more chemical elements, mostly the so-called “rare 
earths”; and a final volume is now in preparation 
for the remaining 24 non-gaseous elements. These 
beautiful atlases are highly regarded and widely 


used by metallurgical and scientific institutions. 

Such scholarly technical monographs consti- 
tute, however, but a part of Father Gatterer’s 
published researches. Many of his other scientific 
papers are by-products of the process of encoun- 
tering and overcoming obstacles which from time 
to time during the past ten years have barred the 
way to his goal. Usually the result has been an 
improvement in materials, techniques or instru- 
ments. For instance, an adjacent iron spectrum is 
commonly photographed on the same plate as a 
second spectrum that is being studied, and the 
known iron lines serve to mark the posxion and 
wave length of the lines appearing in the second 
spectrum. The purest possible iron is thus required 
for its use as a standard, since very small traces 
of impurities would introduce spurious iron lines 
into the comparison spectrum. Standard samples 
of iron then available proved to contain traces of 
impurities—nickel, manganese, silicon, chromium, 
magnesium, calcium, etc.; but Fr. Gatterer suc- 
ceeded in finding a new method of producing iron 
of extraordinary purity, possibly the purest ever 
produced. Likewise, it is necessary that the car- 
bon electrodes often used in the analysis of non- 
metallic samples be spectro-chemically pure. So 
Father Gatterer had to invent a method of puri- 
fying carbon for such investigations. 

The Vatican researches on the rare earths in- 
volved the comparison of arc and spark spectra 
containing over 40,000 lines. A special instrument 
was designed to permit the exact and rapid com- 
parison of two spectra of the same or different 
dispersions, photographed on separate plates. This 
comparator projects 20-times enlarged images of 
the two spectra and brings them into exact juxta- 
position by means of the iron spectrum adjacent 
to each. Thus, the measurement of wave lengths 
no longer requires the use of a microscopic eye- 
piece—a great advance in laboratory technique. 

As a consequence of these and other researches, 
Father Gatterer’s work and name became so well 
known that the publishers of the Spectrochimica 
Acta, an international journal specializing in 
spectroscopy, asked him to become the editor of 
its analytical section. Besides contributing five re- 
search papers to this journal and writing several 
others for the publications of the Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Father Gatterer and his Jesuit 
colleagues founded Ricerche Spettroscopiche, the 
Vatican scientific periodical devoted to spectro- 
chemical investigations. This journal, magnifi- 
cently printed and illustrated, is sent to all the 
great observatories and spectroscopic laboratories 
in Europe and America. 


Water J. Miter, S.J. 
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THE PRESIDENT ACTS 


“This is your opportunity,” President Truman told 
the delegates to the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence on November 5, “to prove that you can come 
to understanding and agreement without political 
or Governmental pressure.”’ He explained that the 
delegates had been freely chosen by the leading 
business and labor organizations in the country; 
that they had a blank check to write the agenda 
and make recommendations for dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes; that no Government compulsion 
would be used. Then he solemnly warned: “If the 
people do not find the answers here, they will find 
them some place else.” 

Twenty-five days later the Conference groaned 
to a stop. When the delegates stood back to assess 
their work, they were forced to agree with Eric 
Johnston, President of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, who said: “The results are going to 
be disappointing to the public. In a measure they 
are disappointing to me.” The conferees had 
agreed on some general principles: on procedures 
to be followed in collective bargaining, on the 
advisability of enlarging the U. S. Conciliation 
Service, on the necessity of eliminating discrim- 
ination in employment, on approving voluntary 
arbitration in disputes arising over existing con- 
tracts. But on the major issues which are causing 
strikes today, they proved, unfortunately, that 
they could not come to agreement “without po- 
litical or Governmental pressure.” 

Accordingly, in response to demands from the 
people that answers to industrial strife be found, 
and in line with his previous warning, Mr. Tru- 
man has now made specific proposals to Congress. 

This Review approves the political principle 
upon which Mr. Truman has acted. In his mes- 
sage to Congress, on December 3, the President 
wrote: “Now that the Conference has adjourned 
without any recommendation on the subject 
[machinery for providing a solution to existing 
and projected strikes] it becomes the duty of the 
Government to act on its own initiative.” Al- 
though it is highly desirable that the citizens of a 
country, acting either individually or collectively, 
settle social and economic problems themselves, 
the Government has a clear duty to act when its 
citizens have failed to find the answers to prob- 
lems which seriously concern the common good. In 
the present instance—the problem of diminishing 
the number and intensity of industrial disputes— 
these conditions for governmental intervention 
are clearly realized. 

We are likewise in agreement with Mr. Tru- 
man’s specific legislative proposals, which are: 
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1. When collective bargaining and conciliation 
have failed and a dispute arises which vitally af- 
fects the national interest, the Secretary of Labor 
will certify the fact to the President. 

2. Upon such certification, the President, or 
his agent, will appoint within five days a fact- 
finding board to investigate the dispute. This 
board will have wide powers to gather pertinent 
information, and within twenty days, unless the 
parties to the dispute agree otherwise, they will 
report a finding of facts and make recommenda- 
tions for settling the dispute. 

3. Durimg the deliberations of the board and 
for five days following its report, no strike or 
lockout will be permitted. 

4. Both parties are free to reject the recom- 
mendations of the board and, after five days, to 
resort to a strike or lockout, as the case may be. 

The President wisely recommended that this 
procedure be restricted to “important, nation- 
wide industries,” and only to such disputes as 
threaten the “national public interest.” 

To this plan, which makes informed public 
opinion the arbiter in industrial disputes, labor 
and management are generally opposed: the for- 
mer because it fears lest the “cooling-off period” 
blunt its chief economic weapon, the strike; the 
latter because it equally fears opening its books 
to the public. Understandable as these objections 
are, they do not appear to be strong enough to 
cancel out the public’s legitimate concern with 
industrial disputes which affect the national in- 
terest. Therefore, we hope that Congress will act 
quickly on the President’s reasonable proposals. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


On Gaudete Sunday, 1545, the nineteenth Gen- 
eral Council opened at Trent, in northern Italy. 
Summoned by Paul III, its work was to clarify 
Catholic doctrine on Original Sin, Justification 
and the Sacraments, against Protestant errors, and 
also to effect a needed reform in many matters of 
Church discipline. Doubtless the most appropriate 
way of celebrating the fourth centenary of the 
Council would be by a strengthening, in the Cath- 
olic intellectual world, of the spirit of Trent. 
This spirit finds excellent expression in one of 
the rules for the professor of theology in the Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum. He is bidden to reveal to his 
pupils “the mentality, the sympathies, the neces- 
sities of the men of his own time and place.” He 
is to show them “the ways in which these men 
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are seeking the truth, and the reasons why they 
stray from the truth.” And he is to make clear 
the inclusiveness of Catholic philosophy and the- 
ology—how it contains “all the truth that is else- 
where found, and solves all the doubts whose solu- 
tion is elsewhere vainly sought.” 

The Fathers at Trent did these three things. 
For one who has imagination enough to see be- 
neath its seemingly dry formulae, Trent’s decree 
on justification is a masterpiece of insight into the 
religious mentality of the sixteenth century. It is 
not simply a condemnation of Protestant errors; 
it is a vindication of the truth that, misunder- 
stood, lay at the root of those errors. And it offers 
a correction of the misunderstanding by display- 
ing the organic body of truth, in which each 
single truth receives full illumination. Protestant- 
ism saw truly that human nature was corrupted 
by sin, and that man is saved by Christ, not by 
himself. It did not see that grace really heals 
nature, and that the justice of God, which reaches 
us through Christ, really becomes our justice, pos- 
sessed by us in our own souls. Trent taught the 
full truth, in answer to a real problem. 

The manifold and complicated errors in the 
world today need to be approached in this same 
spirit of Christian discernment. To a considerable 
extent, they are errors held by men of good will, 
who have hold of real problems and want real 
answers to them. In the face of such men, we 
have not done our full duty to the truth when 
we have condemned the errors into which they 
have fallen in their search for truth. Condemna- 
tions must indeed be spoken, forthrightly. But 
their utterance is only half our task. The other 
half is more difficult, and higher in its demands 
on our intelligence and patience. 

There remains the Christian precept to love the 
erring, at the same time that we hate error. But 
we truly love the erring only when we labor to 
understand them, and to construct positive solu- 
tions to their problems. The Catholic intellectual 
world has too largely failed to enter into the prob- 
lems that are being discussed outside of it. In the 
confused religious and social situation of our day, 
this is a work that brooks no delay. It has been 
said that religious history might have been differ- 
ent if the Council of Trent had been held twenty- 
five years earlier. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that today’s problems are being solved today—if 
not with us and by us, then against us. The coun- 
cil of Christian opinion must sit every day, not 
only to condemn but to construct. 


FARMERS’ FUTURE 


How the so-called “special” problems of agricul- 
ture are really the common problems of business, 
labor and the nation is brought out in the report 
of the Committee for Economic Development, 
made public on December 5. Wisely, the Commit- 
tee concentrated its attention on three focal issues 
touching closely on the social and economic future 
of our agricultural population and of the nation 
as a whole. These it sees as :1) the oversupply of 
manpower in rural areas which “backs up” on the 
farms as a result of underemployment in industry 
and commerce; 2) the instability of farm income, 
which results in a low standard of living for 
farmers; 3) the inadequacy of farm price policy. 

The points of the report are well made. It is 
precisely the failure of the non-farm public to 
understand their significance which makes a sound 
agricultural policy so difficult to formulate. 

1. Farm Manpower. The farm and rural popu- 
lation produces more children than can be ab- 
sorbed by agriculture, considered as an occupa- 
tion. The number of full-time farms, able to sup- 
port a man and his family at a decent standard of 
living, cannot be multiplied indefinitely. Part- 
time farming and the multiplication of family- 
sized, as opposed to factory, farms, is, of course, 
a partial solution. A full solution will require 
greater decentralization of industry and more job 
opportunities for the surplus rural population 
which cannot or will not remain on the parental 
farm. This disproportion of population increase is 
not entirely undesirable. It is important to re- 
member that were it not for the influx of surplus 
farm population our increasingly sterile cities 
would soon be people-less. The CED report speaks 
well, therefore, when it reminds us: 

The farm is the seedbed of our population increase. It 

is the most important source of new blood for the 

cities, whose population does not otherwise sustain itself. 

Standards of economic well-being, nutrition, health and 

education in rural areas, therefore, are of prime national 

concern. To see that the farmers have equal facilities 


and opportunities in these respects is not merely fair 
play; it is important to national self-preservation. 


This pointed statement merits pondering by all 
who are interested in the future of our country— 
and, we might add, of the Church. Continued 
concentration of trained personnel and of finan- 
cial and material resources in decaying cities has 
serious implications for Americans. 

2. Instability of Farm Income. In an industrial 
society some cash income is imperative for the 
farmer. His standard of living depends upon it. 
During the war, farm prices doubled over the 
1939 level, but the latter year found farm income 
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so low that the jump cannot be interpreted as 
“excess profits.” With the advent of peace and 
the cutback in food-demands for military and re- 
lief purposes, the farmer is faced with the problem 
of finding a stable market for his products at 
reasonable prices. For the first time it is becoming 
evident to farmers how large a share they have in 
maintaining high national productivity and em- 
ployment levels. Individual farmers, however, can 
do little to achieve a more stable income. That is 
a job for organized effort, in conjunction with 
business and labor, and with the cooperation of 
Government. 

3. Farm Price Policy. The limitations of the 
parity-price system become daily more evident. 
Production conditions and costs of the period on 
which parity prices are based differ from those of 
the present. Even a shift in the base period would 
not remove the difficulty completely. Insistence, 
however, on parity income rather than parity 
prices would do much to clarify the situation. 
Government price supports, the CED report finds, 
as a permanent policy can disrupt production and 
trade in farm products. Yet without them the 
farmer is repaid for high productivity by being 
put at the mercy of a “buyer’s” market with per- 
ishable products on his hands. With price supports 
and subsidies, controlled production, despite 
world food needs, seems inevitable. How to 
achieve high productivity and still get fair prices 
is the dilemma of farm price policy today. 


FOUR MONTHS’ TRAINING? 


Recent reports on peacetime conscription are 
sadly perplexing. One day we read that “three 
weeks of public hearings on universal military 
training left Congressional sponsors pessimistic 
over the chances of getting a peacetime draft 
law,” and that “privately they would settle now 
for a law requiring every able-bodied male to take 
four months of military training at or near the 
age of 18.” 

With this we put our feet into slippers, lit our 
pipe and relaxed. The future war with Russia was 
to be settled in some other way! But next morn- 
ing we learned that we shouldn’t have relaxed at 
all. The Army (you notice the Navy keeps out 
of it) flatly denied and denounced the willingness 
of Representative May & Co. to compromise on a 
four-months’ training program. Nothing of the 
sort, said the War Department with a deprecating 
look at its good friend, Mr. May; the Department 
“has been and still remains squarely behind” 
President Truman’s demand for “one full year of 
training.” 
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That’s all very emphatic, and we expected as 
much from the War Department. But we know, 
too, that there’s a basis for pessimism on the part 
of Congressignal sponsors of peacetime conscrip- 
tion. Look at the line-up for and against conscrip- 
tion at the present moment. For a year of military 
training are President Truman and the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy; the generals, colonels, 
majors and captains, but not the bulk of the G.I. 
Joes—and the War Department knows it; Ad- 
miral King is for it, but Admiral Nimitz and 
other top Navy officers are against it; the Ameri- 
can Legion says a vigorous Yes and then its new 
National Commander says over the radio that 
four months’ training is sufficient; the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is still for a year of train- 
ing, but its poll of membership opinion, taken a 
year ago, is of questionable value now; and finally 
the Citizens Committee for Military Training for 
Young Men, Inc. is understandably for it. 

On the negative side are ranged the Catholic 
Hierarchy, the Federal Council of Churches, most 
of the Chaplains of the late war we have met and 
heard from; the CIO and the AFL; large num- 
bers of national educational associations; several 
posts of the American Legion; the National 
Grange and the National Farmers Union; and 
numberless local and State committees of citizens. 

This estimate of the strength of the two sides 
indicates that a compromise proposal of four 
months of training is not only possible but prob- 
able. 

If it comes to that, what should we do. Reject 
it! The War Department has consistently main- 
tained that only a year’s training is worth while. 
If it now accepts a four-months’ program, that 
acceptance will be based on its determination to 
get the principle of peacetime conscription sanc- 
tioned by law. If the innovation were made, and 
if the principle were written into the law of 
the land, the War Department could hope even- 
tually to get a longer span of training. 

We oppose that principle as a breeder of wars, 
as a potential destroyer of our democracy. The 
only thing to do-is to outlaw conscription as 2 
policy of nations. We are in a position to take the 
lead. 

But if four months’ training is acceptable on 
any other ground than that of sanctioning con- 
scription as such, then its sponsors show that they 
do not envisage a genuine program of national 
defense. They would merely throw money away 
on the useless training of mass manpower instead 
of enlisting the voluntary cooperation of the 
youth of the nation in developing an over-all con- 
structive program of American security. 











LITERATURE AND ART 


1945 LITERARY SCENE 


LAST WEEK’S ARTICLE in these columns took the oc- 
casion to remark that what Mr. Sinclair Lewis really needs 
is a good dose of affection for his fellow humans. Earlier 
in the current discussion centering around the element of 
nobility in writing, Alexander Cowie, in the September 29 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, had made much 
the same point, though not directing it exclusively at Lewis. 
Remarked Mr. Cowie: 

Our dead-pan objectivity, our Hemingwayese horror 

of seeming to give a damn, our steely, sterile habit of 

probing lives—these have the effect of enlisting 
curiosity at the process of an experiment in human 
psychology (or physiology) but not often enough to 
make the reader really care about the subject of the 
experiments. 
As a cure, he concludes his article by recommending that 
modern authors 

... give up their subtly patronizing attitude toward 

their own characters and live with them on at least 

equal terms—possibly even love them a little. Then 

readers might care more. 
It strikes me that that may be a good touchstone by which 
to evaluate the literary scene of the year just past. To put 
it in another way, creative writing of any period may be 
evaluated, the barometer of excellence may be seen to rise or 
fall in direct proportion to the amount of charity manifest 
in the author’s works. By this I do not, of course, mean 
the supernatural virtue of charity; I mean the author’s 
broad and vital sympathy with the characters of his making; 
I mean the author’s realization that in dealing with his own 
characters he is dealing with human nature, which has its 
innate dignity, even though the character may be the sinner, 
the villain in the piece. No author can despise the charac- 
ters of his own making; even Iago had Shakespeare’s 
affection. 

This relationship between artistic creation (and it holds 
in all fields) and a certain natural charity is a fruitful one 
for discussion, but here I merely want to enunciate it with- 
out development and then pass on to apply it to the literary 
works of the past year. 

For it does seem to me that we were fortunate last year 
in having a marked increase in books that were suffused 
with this affection of the author for his creatures, and 
therefore of books in whose characters the reader was really 
interested. If you would like to have the contrast neatly 
balanced, read Lewis’ Cass Timberlane and Dan Wickenden’s 
The Wayfarers (Morrow. $2.75). Lewis has no affection 
for his characters; he is supercilious about their small virtues 
and gossipy about their many vices. Wickenden draws a 
picture of confused family life, with a widower, finally 
awakening from the shock of his wife’s death and trying 
rather futilely to understand the family that has grown 
away from him; but for all that, the author is deeply and 
humanely interested in his characters; he feels for them, he 
lives with them and tries to understand their confusion. 
There is a warmth to his book that Lewis cannot capture. 

_ Three other books that show much the same understand- 
ing charity deal with youth, and if it be true, as we do hear, 
that youth takes quite some understanding, these three books 
are for that reason far and away among the year’s best. 
They are Poor Child, by Anne Parrish (Harper. $2.50), 


The Folded Leaf, by William Maxwell (Harper. $2.50) and 
Now That April’s There, by Daisy Neumann (Lippincott. 
$2.50). Poor Child is the most tragic, and the insight into 
the mind of the little orphan boy, trying so desperately and 
pathetically to make himself loved, is excellent. Maxwell’s 
book takes the problem of adolescent friendship, and treats 
the emancipation of a boy of more dependent nature from 
his dominating friend. It is a fine bit of writing and, again, 
the note of sympathetic understanding flavors the whole. 
Miss Neumann’s book is the slightest of the three, dealing 
with two English children on their return home after some 
years here during the days of the blitz. 

Ronald Kirkbride’s Winds, Blow Gently (Fell. $2.50) is 
steeped in the same mellowness as it tells quite lyrically, 
with two good dramatic scenes, of a Quaker family which 
moves to the South and experiences both joy and tragedy 
because of their humane attitude toward the Negro. Another 
book with a Southern setting is Robert Molloy’s Pride’s Way 
(Macmillan. $2.75). The two old ladies are evidently much 
beloved by their author, who has written a quietly humorous 
but telling story of two proud old Southern aristocrats, 
whose crochets and foibles are so often silly, ‘but none the 
less poignant. In the hands of an author with less affection, 
the two old ladies would simply have been cranks and noth- 
ing more. 

If this theory that charity has such a vital connection 
wtih creative writing be true, then it ought to apply to the 
two top books of the year. Fortunately, I feel that it does. 
Certainly it is Bruce Marshall’s love for his characters—all 
of them, the street-walker and the movie actress no less than 
Father Smith and Canon Bonnyboat—that makes The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith (Houghton, Mifilin. 
$2.50) such a delight. The atmosphere of charity is un- 
escapable in this book, if for no other reason than that the 
language throughout is impregnated with the Church’s 
prayer. Florence Bauer’s Behold Your King (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75) further and quite excellently illustrates the connec- 
tion. This telling of the story of the conversion of the two 
main Pharisee characters to belief in the fulness of Christ’s 
claims is authentic in capturing the atmosphere of the 
times; it is much superior in craftsmanship to The Robe, 
and it is orthodox. It is easily the best novel of many 
recent years on the theme of Christ and His Apostles. 

These books I judge to be the best of the past year. There 
is a fairly large group of runners-up, which all, in varying 
degrees, illustrate the principle around which this survey 
is written. Franz Lothar’s The Prisoner (Doubleday. 
$2.75), the story of the regeneration of a Nazi youth; 
Frank Swinnerton’s A Woman in Sunshine (Doubleday. 
$2.75), a study of an understanding mother and her steady- 
ing influence on the family; Lau Shaw’s Rickshaw Boy 
(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75), in which is told the story 
of the Chinese coolie’s struggle to attain some human dignity 
in his environment of brutal poverty—all these manifest 
the same trait of loving interest in the characters; so, too, 
do No One’s Kindness, by George Loveridge (Appleton. 
$2.50), wherein the irony is tempered with deep respect 
for his creatures, and The House in Clewe Street, by the 
Irish author, Mary Lavin (Little, Brown. $3). This is an 
unhurried and rambling book, which is mainly notable for 
its atmosphere. 

Two Russian stories are rather on the epic side, so that 
the characters are dwarfed by the sweep of the action. They 
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are Song of the Dneiper, by Zalman Schneour (Roy. $3), 
and Days and Nights, by Constantine Simionov (Simon and 
Schuster. $2.75). Two other Russian tales are more per- 
sonalized and illustrate our normative principle better: 
Dasha, by E. M. Almedingen (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50) and 
Return to the Vineyard, by Walter Duranty and Mary Loos 
(Doubleday. $2.50). The last is particularly Christian in 
tone. 

It is impossible to do more than merely mention another 
group, which will provide good reading, particularly on 
the subject of family relationships. They are The Higher 
Hill, by Grace Campbell (Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75), 
The High Road, by Frances Grinstead (Doubleday. $2.50), 
Family on the Hill, by Ambrose Flack (Crowell. $2.50), 
Claire, by Erin Samson (Harper. $2.50), Piccola, by Helen 
LaPenta (Harper. $2), Breakfast at the Hermitage, by 
Alfred Leland Crabb (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75) and The 
Townsman, by John Sedges (Day. $2.75). 

In the field of adventure, some stories that can be recom- 
mended are Most Secret, by Nevil Shute (Morrow. $2.50) ; 
The High Barbaree, by Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall (Little, Brown. $2) and Drink to the Hunted, by 
Ellen Marsh (Dutton. $3). The veteran and expert story- 
teller, Edmund Gilligan, has added another to his tales of 
action in Voyage of the Golden Hind (Scribner. $2.50), and 
in the field of the war books, or rather, of novels about the 
war theme, Shelley Smith Mydens has turned out a good 
job about life in a Japanese internment camp in the Philip- 
pines in The Open City (Doubleday. $2.50). 

Turning to the obverse of our principle, the following 
books—though some are quite readable—manifest that 
clinical probing into characters that is divorced from real 
affection toward them. In these books the literary baro- 
meter falls rather than rises. Cass Timberlane, by Sinclair 
Lewis (Random House. $2.75) is the prototype; A Lion 
Is in the Streets, by Adria Locke Langley (McGraw-Hill. 
$3) deals with the life and death of a political boss strik- 
ingly like to the late Huey Long; The White Tower, by 
James Ramsey Ullman (Lippincott. $3) is a story of mount- 
aineering, and good for the adventure, though the philo- 
sophizing element is almost ridiculous; Apartment in 
Athens, by Glenway Wescott (Harper. $2.50) tells of the 
reactions of a Greek family under German occupation; 
Dayspring, by Harry Sylvester (Appleton. $2.75) deals 
with the conversion of a scientist working among the 
Mexican-Americans of the Southwest. 

A much publicized book, which I felt fell rather flat 
because of this identical ultra-analyzing of the characters, 
was The Ballad and the Source, by Rosamond Lehman 
(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.75). It deals with the gradual 
revelation of the character of a puzzling woman, always 
noble on the exterior, but with a suspicion of something 
sinister underneath. Upton Sinclair carries on his monu- 
mental saga of Lanny Budd in Dragon Harvest (Viking. 
$3), which is quite depersonalized, and in Not in Our Stars 
(Macmillan. $3), Josiah E. Greene has achieved a modern 
story of labor troubles in the wholesale milk business. That 
sounds unpromising, but it comes off rather well, save, again, 
that real personal interest in the characters is missing. 

Poetry has had some notable contributions during the 
past year. For Catholic readers, number one will have to 
be Thirty Poems, by Thomas Merton (New Directions. $1), 
though God Speaks, by Charles Péguy (Pantheon. $1.50) 
makes placing a difficult job. Both are really superb 
Catholic poetry. 

Other verse that is almost as excellent will be found in 
Rime, Gentlemen, Please, by Robert Farren (Sheed and 
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Ward. $2) and The Flowering Tree, by Caryll Houselander 
(Sheed and Ward. $2). The Collected Poems of F. J. Pratt 
(Knopf. $3), the Canadian poet, are a discovery well worth 
the making. Christopher Morley has brought off an ex- 
cellent wedding of Elizabethan gusto and modernity in 
The Middle Kingdom (Harcourt, Brace. $2), and Byron 
Herbert Reese has really caught the spirit of the ballad in 
Ballad of the Bones and Other Poems (Dutton. $2). 

Two distinctive books, poles apart in theme and treat- 
ment, can be highly commended. Catholic Art and Culture, 
by E. I. Watkin (Sheed and Ward. $2.50) is a masterly 
synthesis by the English philosopher, and The Thurber 
Carnival (Harper. $2.75) contains all the best of Thurber’s 
essays, stories, fables and pictures. 

Literary biographies have been many this past year. Per- 
haps it will suffice to mention just a few that are excellent. 
The Trollopes: the Chronicle of a Writing Family, by Lucy 
Poate Stebbins and Richard Poate Stebbins (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $4), is one of the best. Victoria through the 
Looking-Glass, by Florence Becker Lennon (Simon and 
Schuster. $3.50), is an excellent study of the creator of 
Alice. In Francis Thompson: In His Paths (Bruce. $2.75), 
Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., gives some interesting side- 
lights on the various places of residence of the poet and how 
they influenced his work. 

Finally, two remarkable books. One is travel-legend-tall 
tale-antiquarianism all mixed in a delightful farrago: 
Lovely Is the Lee, by Robert Gibbings (Dutton. $3); the 
other is filled with delightful digressions and reflections 
emanating from Shiela Kaye-Smith’s kitchen. There are 
wise, humorous and provocative asides on an amazing variety 
of topics in her Kitchen Fugue (Harper. $2.75). Both 
these books are eminently worth while. 

Such is the literary roundup of the year. I am a little 
astonished at the excellence, not of the roundup, but of 
many of the books to be rounded up. It has not, really, 
been a bad year. Charity, in the sense in which I have 
been using it here, has won the day, at least among the 
better books. Haroitp C. GARDINER 


AND IN HER MORNING 


The Virgin Mary cannot enter into 

My soul for an indwelling; God alone 

Has sealed this land as secretly His own, 
But being mother and implored, she comes 
To stand along my eastern sky and be 

A drift of sunrise over God and me. 


God is a light and genitor of light 
Yet for our weakness and our punishment 
He hides Himself in midnights that prevent 
All save the least awarenesses of Him. 
We strain with dimmed eyes inward and perceive 
No stir of what we clamored to believe. 
Yet I say: God (if one may jest with God) 
Thy hiding hath not reckoned with Our Lady 
Who holds my east horizon and whose glow 
Lights up my inner landscape, high and low. 
All my soul’s acres shine and shine with her! 
Thou art discovered, God; awake, arise 
Out of the dark of Thy Divine surprise! 
Thine own reflection hath revealed Thy place, 
For she is utter light by Thine own grace, 
And in her light I find Thee hid within me, 
And in her morning I can see Thy Face. 

Jessica Powers 
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THE LONG ROAD HOME? 


THe PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Harper and Bros. $3 
AFTER MANY YEARS of sincere and diligent search, 
familiar to the readers of his previous books, Mr. Huxley 
now feels that he has discovered the Kingdom of God. In 
The Perennial Philosophy he describes what he has found. 
Starting with the premise that it is the selflessly pure in 
heart who know God best, he has searched the writings of 
the saints and mystics of all faiths and all ages. Among 
them he has found a common body of doctrine which he 
calls the “Perennial Philosophy.” This is presented in the 
form of an anthology of mystical and spiritual writings. 
Mr. Huxley has arranged the excerpts and contributed a 
contemporary commentary. 

The Perennial Philosophy presents God as an immanent- 
transcendent One, the principle and essence of all existence, 
a timeless Awareness, attributeless and personal—if we are 
to describe Him in words, though actually He defies all 
formulation and presents an insoluble problem in semantics. 
The final end of all men is the unitive knowledge of this 
“Divine Ground,” even in this life; a knowledge to be 
achieved by an elimination of the selfness and separateness 
in man, which each one will accomplish in his own peculiar 
way, depending upon his psychological constitution or 
“dharma.” Mr. Huxley claims that adherence to any of the 
great organized religions is as much a hindrance as a help in 
this process. Thus he remarks that while Catholic Chris- 
tianity has “taught a version of the Perennial Philosophy,” 
this has now been “overlaid with an excessive amount of 
sacramentalism and with an idolatrous preoccupation with 
things in time.” 

Catholics will heartily agree, however, with many of the 
things Mr. Huxley has to say. His uncanny knowledge of 
human beings, rich background and gift for fine writing 
enable him to give many spiritual truths an extraordinarily 
original and vigorous presentation. Catholic retreat masters 
and preachers will find this book an excellent, if unorthodox, 
source of inspiration. He focuses the glare of eternity on 
the stupidity and selfishness of contemporary civilization 
with an accuracy and brilliance that has rarely been equaled. 
All of this is forcefully illustrated, proved and developed 
by the carefully selected testimony of the great masters 
of the spiritual life. 

Serious objection, of course, must be made against many 
postulates and conclusions of The Perennial Philosophy. in 
some points Mr. Huxley is simply wrong, in others he is 
misinformed. For lack of space only a few of these can 
be indicated. 

In denying certain dogmas of the Catholic Faith, v.g., 
that incorporation into the Catholic Church is the way of 
salvation desired by God for all men, Mr. Huxley is in direct 
contradiction to all Catholic mystics. Hence he must hold 
that Saint John of the Cross, Saint Theresa of Avila, Saint 
Catherine of Sienna (all of whom he quotes frequently) 
were mistaken in their most fundamental beliefs. But this 
is just what he cannot maintain. He accepts as a premise 
that it is preeminently the saints and mystics, to whom 
alone is given the “self-validating certainty of direct aware- 
ness,” who know what they are talking about in matters 
Divine. He further admits that he is neither a saint nor a 
mystic—his knowledge of God is derived from them. 
Hence he cannot logically set himself up as a judge of the 
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truth of their teachings, deciding when Catholic mystics 
were right and when wrong. Mr. Huxley receives no help 
here from mystics outside the Church. They give a partial 
picture of the Divine Reality which may form an integral 
part of, but in no way contradicts, the total vision presented 
by Catholic theology alone. 

Although many critics have admired Mr. Huxley’s erudi- 
tion, he often seems wofully misinformed on Catholic mat- 
ters. Saint John of the Cross would be shocked at the 
author’s notions of the Catholic doctrine on the Trinity and 
the Mystical Body of Christ, among others. Elsewhere he 
is obscure or ambiguous. Perhaps this arises from his con- 
tempt for verbalizations of Divine Truth, for creeds and 
formulas. He would do well to recall that Saint Teresa’s 
most trusted adviser was the great Dominican, Domingo 
Bafiez, who was an expert in that most highly formularized 
branch of Catholic theology, the distribution of grace. 

Those who have read Henri Bergson’s The Two Sources 
of Religion and Morality will find many points of resem- 
blance in The Perennial Philosophy. ‘There is the same 
dichotomy affirmed between the religion of the mystics and 
the historic faiths, with the former postulated as the real 
religion. Bergson and Huxley alike assert that the experi- 
ence of the mystics is the only certain and life-giving re- 
velation of the Godhead, although Mr. Huxley would not 
give the same preeminence to the Catholic mystics. 

WirtiaM G. Lawtor, S.J. 


HEARTS AND POWERS 


ELIzaBETH AND LeEicEesTER. By Milton Waldman. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $3 
FOR THIRTY YEARS, from shortly after Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession to the throne of England in the autumn of 1558 
until his death shortly after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, held first place 
in her heart without serious rival or interruption. She loved 
men easily and loved to be loved by them; and her love 
being one of the world’s chief prizes, “many and great ones 
did strive for it,” often to their chagrin and, in the case of 
Seymour and of Essex, to the loss of their presumptuous 
heads. Only Leicester, of all those who at one time or an- 
other gained that wayward and coveted prize, seemed to 
have the secret of retaining it. 

Elizabeth first made Leicester Master of the Horse. The 
appointment probably represented her exact sentiments to- 
wards him very early in her reign. In a short while, however, 
the Spanish Ambassador reported to Philip II that the Queen 
was keeping her Master of the Horse in closer attendance 
than the nature of his departmental duties strictly required. 
It was then loudly rumored that she would not marry be- 
cause “she had already set her heart on a man she could not 
have.” Leicester, of course, was married. It was therefore 
impossible for him to avow his ambition openly—any more 
than Elizabeth dared to encourage it openly so long as the 
inconvenient problem of Leicester’s wife remained unsolved. 
Then, suddenly, Amy Dudley was found with her neck 
broken at the bottom of a flight of stairs at Cumnor Hall 
where she was then living. Was it murder, accident, or 
suicide? Probably suicide. People expected a royal marriage; 
but it never came off. Elizabeth’s yes or no was always 
about to be but was never actually spoken, and the end 
found her and Leicester in almost precisely the same relative 
position as when he was Master of the Horse. The crux of 
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the matter, Mr. Waldman suggests, was that Elizabeth could 
find no way of permitting a husband to exercise the author- 
ity over herself which all law and custom required and her 
own deepest feminine instinct approved, without at the 
same time according him the jealously cherished authority 
which pertained to the sovereign alone. 

They were an exceedingly well matched pair. It was the 
recognition of this fact that, as much as anything, brought 
them together in the first place and kept them together after 
the issue of the courtship was determined. In the course of 
two decades Leicester underwent the not uncommon evolu- 
tion into the wealthy, powerful and versatile public servant 
—a process heightened in Leicester’s case by activities so 
far-reaching as to comprise a fairly comprehensive history 
of the whole range of Elizabethan government during that 
period. Elizabeth regarded him as her physical ideal, her in- 
tellectual complement, her masculine other self. However 
often their temperaments clashed and their opinions dif- 
fered, they looked on life in very much the same way. They 
had the same realistic humor, the same contempt for the 
cant they were ready enough to profess outwardly when it 
served their ends. Amid the strained vigilance and grimacing 
postures imposed on her by the routine of state, Leicester 
was her point of rest, the one human being with whom she 
could sometimes relax and be herself. 

Mr. Waldman has written a colorful, dramatic story of a 
relationship which, although much has been written about 
it, still remains one of the most perplexing of Elizabethan 
riddles. Joun J. O’ConNor 


LITERARY FAMILY PORTRAIT 


THe TROLLopES. THE CHRONICLE OF A WRITING 

Famity. By Lucy Poate Stebbins and Richard Poate 

Stebbins. Columbia University Press. $4 
MOST LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES nowadays have the 
unpleasant habit of falling between the two stools of pinch- 
beck sensationalism and dissertation dreariness. The Trol- 
lopes belongs rather to the old central tradition that sired 
Lockhart’s Scott and Forster’s Dickens; this latter merit of 
solid strength does not, however, exclude from the work the 
sort of wry brilliance that entered English biography with 
Strachey or the winey bite that Saintsbury grafted onto Eng- 
lish criticism. This is high praise, I know, but it is not in- 
discriminate; and to test its validity one need only measure 
The Trollopes against such recent and considerable achieve- 
ments as Carl Weber’s Thomas Hardy or Professor Dodds’ 
Thackeray. 

The great Anthony remains poised in the center of the 
portrait, to be sure, but the Stebbinses, mother and son, have 
not neglected the sturdy possibilities of brother Thomas or 
the versatile tenacity of mother Frances in their daguerreo- 
type grouping. Perhaps the hint for their somewhat novel- 
istic treatment comes ultimately from Anthony Trollope’s 
own saga method; at any rate, the technique they have 
evolved may well provide valuable suggestions for future 
biographical studies of such writing families as, say, the 
Bensons or the Waughs. 

There is only one faint trace of impure alloy in their 
invention: the over-conventional adoption of the Freudian 
approach to Anthony’s purgation from father-mother-son 
hostility by sublimating his parents in a series of characters 
that culminate in the Duke of Omnium and Lady Glencora- 
Palliser. This psychoanalytic bias is not pushed to the absurd 
lengths that mar Florence Lennon’s otherwise fine study of 
Lewis Carroll or Edmund Wilson’s critique of Dickens. For 
once, in fact, one feels the application is valid, and that the 




















hobbyhorse is not being lashed into a nightmare. But the sus- 
picion will not down that this amateur psychiatry is still a 
cheap substitute for the raw melodrama Byron and Shelley 
provide for their biographers. 

Somebody—I don’t remember who; Dr. Johnson, very 
likely—somewhere remarks that literary gossip is the most 
seductive form of gossip. It is here in plenty. More reward- 
ing even is the sensitive and percipient quality of the liter- 
ary criticism, an additional benefit one cannot demand in 
conscience from a biographer but which, when it accom- 
panies structural soundness, one receives thankfully as a 
free gift of the gods; this aspect of the Stebbins’ work must 
rank their book with Michael Sadlier’s Trollopean commen- 
tary. If it be not presumptuous, however, one might venture 
another explanation for Anthony’s prodigious quantitative 
output than the one they give: 

Confronted with a choice between mere quantity and 

the quality which only time and reflection can give, he 

made the sacrifice which came easier to him. Not self- 

cultivation but the production of millions of printed 

words became the ruling object of his life. 
Trollope belonged, with Dickens and Balzac and Scott, to 
the ranks of those Van Wyck Brooks has termed “primary” 
writers. Was not the careless prodigality his biographers 
deplore a necessary concomitant of his creative nature? In 
any event “mere quantity” seems a little hard on Barchester 
Towers and The Claverings, and is not worthy of the mani- 
fold felicities of this supremely good chronicle dealing with 
the family of the chronicler of Barset. 

CHarLes A. BRADY 


LicHts Out. By Baynard Kendrick. William Morrow 

and Co. $2.50 
LIGHTS OUT will provide some food for thought, espe- 
cially for those who fought the war from the safe com- 
fort of an American armchair. It has a timely, serious theme 
and the author writes authentically from a background of 
actual experience. 

The plot is thin, nothing more cohesive than a record of 
events which complicate the struggle of Sergeant Larry 
Nevin to rehabilitate himself when, at the age of twenty- 
three, he is blinded for life by a German sniper. In describing 
the grueling process of training which blinded soldiers must 
undergo at Valley Forge General Hospital in Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania, and at Old Farms Convalescent Hospital in 
Avon, Connecticut, Mr. Kendrick, himself a sighted civilian 
instructor at the latter institution, writes with first-hand 
knowledge and sympathetic insight into the problems, both 
mental and physical, of the blind. He must have known 
hundreds of Larrys, and on the strength of that one is in- 
clined to allow him the benefit of the doubt when, for in- 
stance, Larry’s profanity and undue preoccupation with sex 
go somewhat out of bounds. Perhaps that is how a man 
talks and thinks and acts when, stripped to utter helpless- 
ness, he needs to convince himself he is still a man. 

With the loss of his sight Larry Nevin lost his set of 
values, his self-confidence and his trust in other people. His 
values were wrong to begin with; he had to be blind in 
order to see. Self-confidence and trust came to him through 
mental suffering and the love of a girl who was big enough 
to love his handicap. While the problems are his to wrestle 
with immediately, clearly the responsibility for them is re- 
mote and lies outside, with society—that is, with a system 
of education, a home training and a social caste which made 
it almost impossible for him to adjust himself to the new 
values which alone would make life tolerable for him. In 
learning new things about himself and his world he had to 
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unlearn everything he had been brought up to accept, which 
is Mr. Kendrick’s way of casting an oblique light on the 
errors of society. In his blindness Larry saw that neither one’s 
color, nor any of the kindred artificial barriers with which 
men have succeeded in confounding themselves matter, and 
that “love thy neighbor as thyself” means that “your neigh- 
bor is everyone.” It is the sighted whose lights are out. 
ForRTUNATA CALIRI 


PaN AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 1945. (English Edition) 

Pan American Associates. $5 
A ONE-VOLUME, ready-reference guide to the New 
World, written from a Western Hemisphere point of view, 
is now an accomplished fact. The Pan American Y earbook— 
published for the first time in 1945 by the editors of Pan 
American (Magazine of the Americas)—aims at providing 
business men, commercial travelers, tourists, teachers, stu- 
dents and other seekers after information with the essential 
facts quickly, accurately and in handy form. For Latin- 
American users a Spanish edition appears simultaneously. 

Part One, covering fifty pages, treats of the Americas in 
general. It gives some historical background, shows economic 
progress and lists many Inter-American organizations. Part 
Two forms the body of the work. In it a separate chapter is 
devoted to each of the twenty-two American nations, alpha- 
betically arranged, and a single chapter is given over to 
foreign possessions and dependencies. For the individual 
countries the material is handled uniformly under the head- 
ings: history, geography, people, culture, government, econ- 
omy, official trade control, finance, travel and transportation, 
communications, chief cities and market areas, organizations, 
bibliography. Maps of the countries and of the larger cities 
are included. Part Three is a trade directory of more than 
25,000 firms and individuals with their addresses, classified 
according to thirteen major industrial groups, subdivided by 
country. 

A certain amount of advertising by companies doing for- 
eign business appears at the beginning and end of the sec- 
tions and chapters, but does not clutter up the text. A 
thorough job of indexing completes this highly useful refer- 
ence work. WitiiaM J. GrBBons 


PLOUGHMAN OF THE Moon. An Adventure into 
Memory. By Robert Service. Dodd, Mead and Co. $3.50 
ROBERT SERVICE is a native-born Scotsman who became 
an American phenomenon. How else shall we describe his 
success among us, his success, if not in the field of letters, 

at least in that of the rhymster? 

This reviewer believes that Mr. Service’s present volume, 
which is an autobiography that takes us half way through 
his life (he promises us a second volume later) is more val- 
uable than any other book he has heretofore produced. For 
in it he gives us a vivid and picturesque account of Canada, 
the United States and the Far North, through which he 
wandered as a vagabond in the days of his youth, seventy 
years ago. Particularly valuable, as a sidelight on history 
still in the raw, are his observations and animadversions on 
the life in the Klondike country and other sections of the 
roaring North of forty and more years ago. For most of us, 
the great North Country still has about it much of the 
romance of mystery. 

Mr. Service reveals himself as one more escaped Puritan; 
it was the horror of the Scotch sabbaths of his childhood 
that turned him into “one of the pagan columns that support 
it [the church] from the outside.” He is also, by admission, 
a sentimentalist, something of a fatalist, and no more than 
a rhymster. “Rhyming has been my ruin. With less deftness 
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I might have produced real poetry.” His method of composi- 
tion was the rear, not the head-on approach. Content was 
the last of his problems. He first worked out the meter and 
then wrote down the rhyming words at the end of each line 
and, finally, filled in the lines preceding them. Thus did he 
adjust his thought to his mechanics. Mr. Service also tells us 
that he “early [and we may add, late] felt an urge to shock 
people.” The author claims “spiritual kinship” with his 
countryman, Robert Burns. Burns liked to shock people, too, 
but he did it with a nuance which is quite unknown to 
Robert Service. 

All these admissions leave scarcely anything more to be 
said except that Mr. Service is correct when he writes that 
his book is “mildly Rabelaisian.” And for this we give him 
a Yukon salute. The marvel is that, considering the trend 
in much of contemporary autobiographical writing, he did 
not make it immensely so. THomas J. LyNaM 


THe Spmrr or ENcuisH History. By A. L. Rowse. 

Oxford University Press. $2 
TO COMPRESS two thousand years of history within 145 
delightful pages is a real achievement. Professor Rowse of 
All Souls College, Oxford, has accomplished just that in 
this book, which can be warmly recommended as collateral 
reading for college classes. 

It is based upon secondary sources, especially Trevelyan; 
it presupposes a familiarity with the basic facts of English 
history. Professor Rowse’s purpose is to render the pattern 
of English history intelligible, to present a synthesis of racial 
origins, political formation, economic alterations and social 
groupings from pre-Roman Britain to the end of Victorian 
England. He gives a passing nod to cultural contributions 
and interjects appropriate observations on the English tem- 
perament. 

The work is a carefully written, swiftly moving narrative, 
in which the chapters on ““The National State” and “Revolu- 
tionary England” are worthy of special mention. Of the 
very rare inaccuracies we can say “Etiam dormitat Homerus.” 

JoserH A. Rock 
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THEATRE 


STRANGE FRUIT, adapted by Lillian Smith from her 
novel of that title, mirrors the eccentricities of life in a town 
with an obsession. Maxwell, Georgia, which might be any 
small town in the South, is color crazy. Its moral pattern 
is conditioned by the presence of Negroes in the community. 
In a poignant scene in the novel—one of the most exquisitely 
ironic passages you will find anywhere in fiction—the son 
and daughter of the town’s most prominent citizen sit on 
their front porch discussing things. The girl asks: “What 
would happen, Charlie, if for one day here in Maxwell you 
and I would do the human thing? Just act human and sane 
and decent—for one day. Would you have the courage?” 

Her brother says: “Let’s go in. You ask too many ques- 
tions.” 

In a community where people are afraid to act human 
and sane one expects to find them inhuman and insane. In 
Maxwell one would not be disappointed. Its atmosphere 
stifles good will, makes religion a mockery, turns love to 
indecency, while young people grow cynical and their elders 
appear fatuous. When Tracy Dean, son.of a leading family, 
and Nonnie Anderson, a Negro girl, fall in love, tragedy is 
inevitable. The only question is where and whom disaster 
will strike. 

Tracy and Nonnie are sensitive young people, with many 
fine qualities, but neither is capable of rigorous self-restraint. 
As marriage is forbidden by Maxwell’s mores, in fact illegal, 
they drift into an illicit relationship. All the town gossips 
are privy to their secret passion, and are neither shocked nor 
resentful so long as it remains furtive and carnal. 

Miss Smith’s primary interest is not the fate of the lovers 
but the phobia of the town. To reveal its moral desolation, 
she employs the device of the goldfish bowl, a contrivance 
which requires twelve scenes and thirty-four characters. The 
many characters are outlined rather than drawn in depth, 
but the lines are sharp and true; and the situations, while 
clipped, are never false. The action is disjointed, ponderous 
and slow; there is no impact, no crisis. The characters are 
not in conflict with the town, but oppressed by it. They do 
not struggle; they only squirm. But the action is never con- 
fused and the story does come through. Miss Smith always 
knows where she is going, even if she does take her time 
arriving, and achieves a play of power and purpose. 

Melchor Ferrer, as the distraught and irresolute Tracy, 
and Jane White, as the languorous Nonnie, interpret their 
roles with effective restraint. Juano Hernandez is challeng- 
ing as Sam Perry, an altruistic colored doctor, and Ralph 
Theodore is convincing as Tom Harris, a white man of 
benevolent intentions. George Oliver, as Nonnie’s explosive 
brother, and Dorothy Carter, her protective sister, are elo- 
quent in their contrasting roles. Frank Tweddell, as Tut 
Deen, Tracy’s father; Stephen Chase, a revivalist; and Earl 
Jones, a house boy, are skilful in various ways. Good per- 
formances are as numerous as the cast. Only Mr. Ferrer 
has a great deal to do, but everything is done well. 

The production was sponsored and directed by José Ferrer. 
As producer, he gave the play a splendid mounting, provid- 
ing it with all that money can buy. There are flaws in his 
direction, but they are not many, most of them inconse- 
quential. In one instance, however, there is a serious falter- 
ing. The scene after the murder seems too hysterical, when 
one reflects on the temperaments of the characters involved. 
When designing the sets, George Jenkins was confronted 
with an engineering project rather than a scene-building job. 
The results are beautiful. The production is in The Royale. 
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FILMS 


A WALK IN THE SUN. Though the war drums are stilled 
—at least temporarily—and some people feel that war pic- 
tures are outdated, here is warfare that has been painted 
with magnificent and unforgettable strokes. Lewis Milestone, 
whose All Quiet On The Western Front once made cinema 
history, has directed this newest epic of brave men, and his 
distinguished touch is apparent throughout. This is a simple 
story, the record of a platoon of American infantrymen who 
landed on a beachhead at Salerno before dawn and traveled 
six miles over the unknown countryside to take a farmhouse, 
a military objective, before dark. That walk under the 
italian sun is packed with drama, with death for some, with 
terror worse than death for others, with glorious deeds of 
bravery for many. The saga of heroism is told so calmly, so 
easily that though your emotions are nearly wrung dry, you 
are never left with a feeling of theatricalism. Harry Brown, 
a GI himself, wrote the book. A brilliant cast is headed by 
Dana Andrews, with Richard Conte, Sterling Holoway, 
George Tyne, Lloyd Bridges giving outstandingly fine per- 
formances. Threaded through the poignant narrative is a 
stirring ballad with words by Millard Lampell and music by 
Earl Robinson. Put this distinguished offering on your 
family list of things that must be seen. (Twentieth Century- 


Fox) 


SAN ANTONIO. Imagine eyefilling, almost dazzling Tech- 
nicolor, Errol Flynn as the hero and Alexis Smith as the 
heroine, plus a rip-roaring story about a Texas rancher who 
is driven off his property and loses his cattle to some villain- 
ous rustlers, then you will know what is in store for you 
at this horse opera. Set in the last century in San Antonio, 
there is never a quiet moment as the hero defeats the crooks, 
meets a lovely singer and, of course, wins her. S. Z. Sakall, 
Paul Kelly and Victory Francen are some of the actors mixed 
up in the colorful doings. Adults who enjoy stories of the 
Old West will like this one. (Warner Brothers) 


SARATOGA TRUNK. Edna Ferber’s novel about a Creole 
adventuress who met an adventurer from Texas in New 
Orleans and followed him to Saratoga—where she created 
a sensation—was screened some years ago but is just now 
being released. Ingrid Bergman and Gary Cooper, in eye- 
catching costumes, handle the leading roles. As usual, Mr. 
Cooper gives a good-natured performance as a droll cowboy 
gambler. This period production, done in lavish style, tells 
the story of a seductive, heartless schemer who in the early 
part of the film is inspired by a desire for revenge against 
those who hurt her unmarried mother, and in the latter part 
by an effort to snare a rich, respectable husband through 
lies and trickery. Unfortunately this romantic and adven- 
turous drama merits an objectionable rating since it lacks 
adequate moral compenstation for the immoral acts of its 
Principals. (Warner Brothers) 


MASQUERADE IN MEXICO. In an obviously studio-made 
setting, we are supposed to be transported to Mexico where 
a stranded American singer takes on the job of breaking up 
a romantic affair between a bullfighter and the wife of an 
American millionaire. Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de Cordova, 
Patric Knowles and Ann Dvorak are all involved in the dull 
proceedings and do nothing to improve things. Even the 
incidental songs are no relief. Poor as entertainment, this 
is morally objectionable, for the plot is solved by divorce. 
(Paramount ) Mary SHERIDAN 
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PARADE 


IF TREES would only start talking again, life would be 
more colorful. . . . Just how much more, one can estimate 
by listening to the talking trees in Aesop’s Fables. . . . There 
is the conversation between the dumb oak and the smart 
reeds, apparently overheard by Aesop... . “A very large Oak 
was uprooted by the wind and thrown across a stream. It 
fell among some Reeds, which it thus addressed: ‘I wonder 
how you, who are so light and weak, are not entirely crushed 
by those strong winds.’ They replied: “You fight and contend 
with the wind, and consequently are destroyed; while we 
bend before the least breath of air, and therefore remain 
unbroken and escape.’” . . . The just resentment of an artic- 
ulate plane tree was taken down word for word by Aesop. 

. “Two travelers, worn out by the heat of the semmer’s 
sun, laid themselves down at noon under the wide-spread- 
ing branches of a plane tree. As they rested under its shade, 
one of the travelers said to the other: “What a singularly 
useless tree is the plane! It bears no fruit and is not of the 
least service to man.’ The plane tree, interrupting him, said: 
“You ungrateful fellows. Do you, while receiving benefits 
from me and resting under my shade, dare to describe me as 
useless and unprofitable?’?”. . . . The stupid spoofing of a 
fig tree by an olive tree must have made Aesop chuckle. . . . 
“The olive tree ridiculed the fig tree because while she was 
green all the year round, the fig tree changed its heaves with 
the seasons. A shower of snow fell upon them and finding 
the olive full of foliage settled upon its branches, breaking 
them down with its weight; but finding the fig tree denuded 
of leaves, fell through to the ground and did not injure it at 
all.”. . . The silly talk of a fir tree doubtless intrigued the 
famous Fabler. . . . “A fir tree said boastingly to the bramble: 
“You are useful for nothing at all, while I am everywhere 
used for roafs and houses.’ The bramble made answer: ‘You 
poor creature, if you would only call to mind the axes and 
saws which are about to hew you down, you would have 
reason to wish you had grown up a bramble, not a fir tree.” 


With the death of Aesop, the trees stopped talking, at 
least while humans were around. . . . This taciturnity is a 
pity, depriving man, as it does, of many sprightly examples 
of the art of conversation. . . . And not only sprightly con- 
versations, but much valuable historical data might be 
gleaned if the trees would only start talking again. . 
What thrilling stories the giant redwood trees could recount. 
. . . Several weeks ago, a redwood tree, almost 2,000 years 
old, was felled. . . . One can imagine a grove of ancient red- 
woods, discussing the passing of their fallen brother. 

lst Tree: I recall when he first showed signs of life. It 
was at the time of the first Christmas. I was then a young- 
ster of sixty. 
2nd Tree: How despicable men are—to cut short our bro- 
ther’s life. 
3rd Tree: Men! They are here today, gone tomorrow. I have 
seen sixty generations of them. All the human institutions 
existing in the time of my youth—the kingdoms, the em- 
pires, the societies—all are gone. I have outlived them all. 
Ist Tree: Not all. The Catholic Church was in the world 
when you were a young tree, and still lives on. 
3rd Tree: That’s right. I had forgotten. Come to think of 
it, none of us has outlived the Catholic Church. It’s strange. 
2nd Tree: 1 have a feeling the Catholic Church will survive 
all of us. 
3rd Tree: It may very well be. Perhaps, the only thing in the 
world today that will outlive us redwoods will be the Catholic 


Church. Joun A. TooMeY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MASSES FOR PACIFIC DEAD 


Eprror: I arrived with the first contingent of American 
Jesuit missionaries to return to the Philippines since the end 
of the War. We docked about a week ago, after a twenty- 
eight-day voyage across the Pacific Ocean. 

It will be consoling for your readers who have dear ones 
buried im the Pacific and on its islands to know that we did 
not forget their cherished dead during our trip. On All 
Saints Day, I offered Mass for all those buried in the Pacific 
waters and on the next day, All Souls Day, I offered a Mass 
for those buried on the islands that are scattered across the 
Pacific Ocean. 

We American missionaries in the Philippines shall not 
forget that there are many loved ones of those at home, 
buried im this part of the world. 


Manila, Philippines. Denis F. Lyncn, S.J. 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS 


Eprror: Father Dunne has written a forceful indictment of 
race segregation. He has analyzed the attitudes and actions 
of the white population and shown with inexorable logic 
that the whole pattern of segregation is based on an assump- 
tion of white superiority. In condemning the system he 
has appealed to principles of faith and reason. 

No amount of emotional outbursts from subscribers who 
demand that their subscriptions be cancelled and suggest that 
Father Dunne should be educated can ever refute his argu- 
ments. Nor will irrelevant examples from bird life show 
his reasoning to be false. If Father Dunne is to be refuted 
he must be met on his own grounds, and the advocate of 
segregation must show just where his analysis of the system 
is false. The mere assertion that the system is not based 
on an assumption of white superiority is unconvincing, 
when its defenders show by their actions that they consider 
Negro blood to be tainted. 

Catholics have no right to assume that what they have 
been doing is justified simply because they have been doing 
it. We have an obligation to learn the teaching of the 
Church on race and to bring our lives and our way of think- 
ing into conformity with it. We cannot satisfy that obliga- 
tion merely by protesting that we recognize the human 
dignity of the Negro, while in our dealings with him we 
show that our attitude is quite otherwise. It is time we 
examined our conscience. 


Sheridan, Ore. Joun H. Taycor, S.J. 


ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 


Eprror: Last September the Commonweal was so kind as 
to publish a letter from me in which I asked anybody who 
had letters or other information regarding Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop (Mother Alphonsa of the Servants of Relief of 
Incurable Cancer) to write to me. As a result of that appeal, 
which was also published in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, I did obtain some useful details, or was provided 
with hints as to where these might be obtained. Some people, 
however, so I discovered, supposed that because I said I was 
specially anxious to obtain fuller material regarding the 
middle years of this life—roughly from 1870 to 1895—I 


could have no interest in its earlier or later phases. This, 
of course, is not the case. In particular I would be most 
grateful to anybody able to supply copies of Christ’s Poor, 
a little magazine edited and almost entirely written by 
Mother Alphonsa during 1902-4. Of this, even the Sisters 
at Hawthorne, N. Y., do not possess a complete file. And 
any of the letters she wrote to possible benefactors or to 
the press would be most useful to me in the writing of her 
life. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop was a great keeper of the 
letters she received, but she seems rarely to have kept copies 
of any that she wrote. 

It may well be, too, that information regarding her hus- 
band, George Parsons Lathrop, would put me on the track of 
what I am looking for. He was closely associated with her 
in the founding of the Catholic Summer School at New 
London, Conn., at the time they were living there. Bib- 
liographical data concerning her many poems and articles 
and short stories would be equally handy. On all these 
points I have a good deal of information already, but I 
could never have too much. 

Finally, I may say that if people have letters with whose 
originals they do not wish to part, I would be satisfied 
with a careful and accurate transcript. But those who do 
send me originals will get them returned. The fact that the 
Sisters at Hawthorne have entrusted to my keeping the 
diaries kept by Mother Alphonsa and her first associate and 
successor, Mother Rose, will, I hope, encourage others to 
show a little of the same trust. In my present situation it 
is only with the help of Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s friends 
that I can hope to do justice to her wonderful life. 


Westminster, Md. THEODORE MAYNARD 


LEPERS’ CHRISTMAS FUND 


Eprror: In requesting the readers of AMERICA to contribute 
to the annual Lepers’ Christmas Fund sponsored by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith we offer them the 
assurance that their help will have a twofold blessing. It 
will make possible the continuation and expansion of proper 
medication, hospitalization and care of the thousands of 
lepers who must depend upon the Catholic Church for aid. 
At the same time it will ensure the return of hope and faith 
in mankind among peoples who would have been lost in the 
depths of despair owing to their condition. 

“Who can tell of the sorrow the good nuns have assuaged, 
the moral distress into which they have made shine a ray of 
light, the discouraged hearts they have helped become re- 
signed to their destiny,” asks Father Leo Lejeune, $.M., who 
was himself an inmate in the leper hospital in Makogai, Fiji. 
“All this is God’s secret, which will remain hidden until the 
end of time.” 

It is a secret, however, in which all those who contribute 
to the Lepers’ Christmas Fund may become sharers on the 
day of judgment. He Who promised a reward for a cup of 
water given in His Name will return a hundredfold the 
charity shown to the work of caring for the lepers. Offer- 
ings for the fund may be sent to your Diocesan Director of 
the Society for the propagation of the Faith, or to the Na- 
tional Office, 109 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Ricnt Rev. Mscr. THomas J. MCDoNNELL 

New York, N. Y. National Director 
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The Following 
of Christ 


Next to the Bible the most 
beloved spiritual book for 
500 years. 


Thomas a Kempis did 
not write Thomas a 
Kempis. The world- 
famous book attrib- 
uted to him was the 
spiritual diary of a 
deacon, Gerard 
Groote. Thirty years after Groote’s death, 
4 Kempis was asked to edit the work. He 
switched the order of chapters; he changed 
some parts, censored others, omitted para- 
graphs; inserted some ideas of his own. Here 
is Groote’s original text edited by Van Gin- 
neken and Englished by Joseph Malaise, S.J. 
PURSE SIZE — THREE BY FIVE INCHES 
Beautifully bound in red cloth, with red-tinted edges 
and a ribbon marker. The appropriate gift for 
Christmas. $1.50 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 














N BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENCE STUDIES 


Latin America Pattern 


Dr. James A. Magner’s thorough survey of Latin America, 
keeping the position of the Catholic Church clearly in focus. 
New, enlarged edition, up to date for the postwar era. For 
supplementary history course or discussion group. Illustrated 
with photos and maps. Durable paper covers, 96 cents; cloth, 
$1.60. School discounts. 


Mission for Samaritans 


For the first time in America, a survey of medical work— 
Catholic and Protestant—in mission fields of the United States 
and the rest of the world. By Mother Anna Dengel, M.D., 
foundress of the Medical Mission Sisters. Llustrated. Cloth; 
$2.25. Discussion outlines if requested. School discounts. 


The Negro American 


Fourth printing of an honest and learned study on the history 
and present status of the American Negro, with special atten- 
tion to relig probl By Dr. John T. Gillard, S.S.J. 

With study outlines for discussion group or classroom. 
50 cents. 





Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, U. S. A. 
Publishers, “Problems of the Living Church Series” 
Shattuc Avenue . . The Crusade Castle . . Cincinnati 26 
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THE WORD 


NORTH OF THE DEAD SEA the Jordan valley flattens 
out into a fertile plain some 24 miles wide, called by 
the Jews “the Circle,” by Strabo the Roman, an “amphi- 
theatre.” Dominating this lush district was Jericho, world- 
famous for her dates and balsam, rich from her exports, 
thronged with merchants haggling in many tongues. The 
world of that day was, as Belloc points out, “ a scene of 
greatness, wealth and splendor ...a high and exalted 
world...” And Jericho, hailed by Horace and Pliny, was 
one of its most splendid cities. Anthony had presented a 
tract of this region to Cleopatra but, about 30 B.C., that 
adroit manipulator, Herod, characterized by one scholar as 
“a Jew by religion, a Greek by inclination, 2 Roman by 
politics,” had received it from his patron, Augustus. Strabo 
mentions that the Herodian gardens near Jericho were ten 
miles long; and they were the setting for a palace, baths, 
theatres and the other apparatus of luxury. 

Into this cosmopolitan setting of opulence and license 
stormed one of the most extraordinary men of history, 
whom the Advent Gospels introduce to us, whose praise 
Our Lord Himself spoke: “I say to you, among those born 
of women there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist” (Luke 7:28). He wore the traditional garb of 
Elias, a garment woven of camel hair, gathered in with a 
girdle of leather instead of the flamboyant sash the Orientals 
preferred. Out of the desert he came, clamorous as a 
bursting bell, torch-tongued, gaunt, ascetic, rugged, speak- 
ing a message of urgent prayer, penance and preparation 
for Him Who was to come, the lion heralding the Lamb. 

Denouncing the influential Scribes and Pharisees as a 
“brood of vipers” (Matt. 3:7), he warned them that mere 
carnal descent from Abraham was no title to salvation, that 
they must imitate Abraham’s faith and obedience. He urged 
the common man to be charitable: “Let him who has two 
tunics share with him who has none; and let him who has 
food do likewise” (Luke 3:11). Against the extortions of 
the publicans, those despised tax-collectors in the employ of 
Rome and Rome’s puppet, Herod, John set the stern face 
of strict justice; and he scored the local soldiery who preyed 
upon the defenseless people. To all classes his warning was 
imperious and vivid—do penance, the time is at hand, the 
axe is already laid to the root, make the best of the brief 
respite granted you, in this first Advent. 

But the heart of his message and his life was the Christ 
to come. He himself was only the messenger whom Malachy 
(3:1) had foretold, the voice crying in the desert predicted 
by Isaiah (40:3). He was just a signpost, a guide to Him 
“Who is to come after me, who has been set above me, the 
strap of whose sandal I am not worthy to loose” (John 
1:27). His whole autobiography, which is also the history 
of any great soul, is contracted to the beautiful words: “He 
must increase, but I must decrease” (John 3:30) and that 
other exquisite revelation forever immortalized in the Holy 
Sacrifice: “Behold the Lamb of God!” (John 1:36.) 

Significant is John’s insistence on action, on doing some- 
thing in preparation for Christ’s coming. That is the real 
point of Advent now as then; the language of love, as Saint 
Ignatius observed, is not so much words as deeds. We need 
to remind ourselves of this lest in our eagerness to prepare 
for the social aspects of Christmas we forget the theological; 
lest while we check our lists to make sure we have not 
forgotten anyone, we fall into the monstrous contradiction 
of neglecting Him Whose birthday it is: lest John’s words 
again be true: “He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not” (John 1:11). Wruum A. DonacHy 
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AMERICA’S DECEMBER BOOK-LOG 


CATHOLIC BOOK DEALERS 


Reporting the returns sent by the 
Catholic Book dealers from all sec- 
tions of the country on the ten books 
having the best sale during the current 
month, 


Popularity of the ten books listed be- 
low is estimated by points, ten for 
mention in first place, nine for men- 
tion in second, and so on. The fre- 
quency with which a book is men- 
tioned, as well as its relative position, 
are both indicated—the frequency in 


TEN BEST SELLING BOOKS 


The World, The Flesh and Father Smith 
—Marshall 

John Henry Newman—Moody 

Splendor of the Rosary—Ward 

Too Small A World—Maynard 

This Bread—Buchanan 

Behold Your King—BSauver 

Personality & Successful Living—Magner 

New Testament—Knox 

Now and Forever—Jordan 

Our Father's House—Mariella 




































































































































































BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


The St. Thomas More Book Stall 
of Oklahoma City, selects as its 
choice of the ten currently avail- 
able books which have proved over 
the years, to be of most lasting 
value, the books listed below. The 
roster of reporting stores gives the 
ten books that are popular month 
by month; this individual monthly 
report spots books of permanent 
interest. 


The asterisk indicates that the book 







































































































































































the “totals” column, the relative posi- i : i | has appeared in the Book-Log’s 
tion by the boxed numerals. | | | iviv Vij vi vist} 1X | X | monthly report. 
j | i 
Bostos—Jordan Marsh Company 3 1 | 10 | 4 5 | 6 1. Christ, the Life of the Soul 
Boston—Pius XI Cooperative 1 §| 3] | 6 7 | 4 Abbott Marmion 
Boston—Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 1] 2;10] 9{ 8 B. Herder Book Co. 
Buffalo—Catholic Union Store 1 9, 10 2 {| 3 5 
Cambridge—St. Thomas More Lending Libr. | 1| 6] 7] 2 7| 31 5 2. = a > pes 
Cambridge—Marshall Field & Co. 8 “Sheed & Ward 
Chicago—St. Benet Bookshop 1} 3 5 6 | 2 | 10 | 
Chicago—St. Thomas More Bookshop mn 3. ae oo oe 
Cincinnati—Benziger Bros., Inc. 1] 9/ 3/6 7/5 > a 
Cincinnati—Fr. Pustet Co. -) 2. on 10 M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 
Cleveland—Catholic Book Store 4| 2/{ 1 7|3 5 4. The Ways of Christian Life 
Cleveland—G. J. Phillipp & Sons 1; 4! 2} 3] 7] 8] 6j 9 Dom Cuthbert Butler 
Dallas—Catholic Book Store 1 | 10 2 4 Sheed & Ward 
Denver—James Clarke Church Goods House | 5. Now I see 
Detroit—E. J. MeDevitt Co. Arnold Lunn 
Detroit—Van Antwerp Catholic Library 1| 2} 3] 5| 7| 6 4| 10 Sheed & Ward 
te, Fore Bot et __ FREE IR ee 6. Now With the Morning Star* 
Hartford, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library 1 2 9 5 | 6 Th 
jomas Kernan 

Holyoke, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library 5 | 10 3 sé 71 Sertbner’s Sens 
Los Angeles—C. F. Horan Co. 2 1 4 6 9 3/| 8 5 | 
Louisville, Ky.—Rogers Church Goods Co. 3 2; | 1 7. Brother Petrec’s Reters 
Milwaukee—The Church Mart i 7 {10 2 8 3 S. M. Cc. 

- Little, Brown 
Milwaukee—Holy Rosary Library 
Minneapolis—Catholic Gift Shop 2/1] 9] 8 §| 71 4] 3 8. A Watch in the Night 
New Bedford, Mass.—Keating’s Book House 3/4/71] 1 2|9 6 | 10 Helen C. White 
New Haven—St. Thomas More Gift Shop 3] 7 1 5 Macmillan Co. 
New Orleans—Catholic Book Store 2| 5| 3 7 | 10 8 9. Death Comes for the Arch- 
New York—Benziger Bros., Inc. 1 6 7 5 3 2 9 4 bishop 
New York—The Catholic Book Club 1 3 | 10 Willa Cather 
New York—P. J. Kenedy & Sons 31 219f6i i 7 Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
New York—Fr. Pustet Co. 5| 2 3 | 10 10. Damien the Leper 
Oklahoma City—St. Thomas More Book Stall 1 2| 4 10 8| 9 John Farrow 
Philadelphie—Peter Reilly Co. 1 9 8 5 4 Sheed & Ward 
Portland—Catholic Book & Church Supply Co.| 2 | 3 9 1; 4] 5] 7 
Providence—The Marion Bookshop 1 6 4| 5 
Rochester—E. Trant Churchgoods 3}; 1] 2{ 8 4| 5 6 The Catholic Book-of-the-Month 
St. Louie—B. Herder Book Co. ete ie 41 8 Club's December Choice: 
St. Paul—B. M. Lohmann Co. 1; 8 3] 4/1 5 ° 9 A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT 
San Antonio—Louis E. Barber Co. 10 1 9 4 THE WORLD 
San Francisco—The O’Connor Co. 3 2 1 5| 7 10 Francis McMahon 
Seranton—Diocesan Guild Studios 5| 1; 10 7 3 Vanguard Press 
Seattle—Guild Bookshop Ri, | 5 4 
Seattle—The Kaufer Co. 1 7/2] 8] S| 3 a) 2. 
South Milwaukee—Catholic Book Supply Co. 1 2 | | THE AMERICA PRESS 
Spokane—DeSales Catholic Libr. & Bookshop 4| 1| 3| 6} 5 | 
Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver Ch. Goods, Ltd. 5 6 3 | | 1 
Washington, D. €.—Catholic Library 
Westminster, Md.—N om 4| 71 5] 11|10| 6 3 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Church Supplies Co. 1 | 10 2\ 3 5 8 | 
Wichite—Catholic Action Bookshop 21 3] 1] 6] 4} 9/ 8! 
Wilmington—Diocesan Library S| | 3 1 
Winnipeg, Canada—F. J. Tonkin Go. 2| 4| 3/ 6 Raw IBE 70 East 45th Street 

TOTALS 40 | 42 | 31 | 29 | 27 | 25 | 24 | 22/15] 11 New York 17, N. Y. 









































(Catholic (hildren’s Book (lub 


A SERVICE OF THE AMERICA PRESS 








Puanross: (1) To give highly 
skilled, responsible help to Catholic 
parents and teachers in a difficult 
problem. (2) To provide the grow- 
ing child with books—selected by 
Catholic experts—that will interest, 
entertain, inform, stimulate mental 
growth, build good taste, inculcate 
fine ideals. (3) To offer a whole- 
some corrective for over-interest in 
radio, film, and comic-strip narra- 
tive by introducing the child to the 
world of ideas and creating an early 
love of reading. 


For Wuom: This service is intended 

for 3 groups of children. 

Group A: Boys and Girls, ages 9 
to 11. 

Group B: Boys, ages 12 to 16. 

Group C: Girls, ages 12 to 16. 


Servicinc: Each group receives 12 
books a year, one each month. 


Wwe Serection: Choice is made 
from the books of all publishers. 
Selections are varied and include fic- 
tion, biography, travel, history, 
science, etc., always on the child’s 
interest level. 


Savinc: For only $1.65 a month, 
payable after acceptance of the 
book, your child receives 12 books, 
usually retailing at $2 or $2.50 
each. Each book is sent on approval, 
may be returned within 5 days for 
any reason, and a substitute asked 
for. 


Ownersnip: The CCBC is wholly 
owned and operated by The America 
Press, and has no connection with 
similar organizations. 


IMMEDIATE: Subscriptions to the 
CCBC are accepted immediately. 
A Membership Certificate, bearing 
your name as donor, is sent to the 
child immediately. The child will 
receive the first book (January selec- 
tion) at Christmas. 





— if you happen to be a father, mother, uncle, 
aunt, grandparent or godparent; if you know and 


love many children, or one child— 


you have a question: 


“What can I give a child 
for Christmas?” 


—and because the America Press has inaugu- 
rated this service at this particular time, thus giving 
you an opportunity to make a beautiful Christmas 


gift to any young person you know— 


you have the answer: 


“A membership in the 
Catholic Children’s Book Club” 


Fill in the coupon below. Send it to the 
America Press, and your child will receive his Mem- 


bership Certificate and first book at Christmas. 
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CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 

America Press, 

70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Enter this child, whose age is —————-, as a CCBC member. Send him [J him [J her 
the monthly selection for 12 months and the Membership Certificate bearing my name 28 


donor. 























